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“Favorable Expansion of Oversea Commerce” for Big Group of Ports Is Seen 


World Trade of San Francisco Bay 
Marked by Vigor and Foresight 


Prepared by Cart k. McDowELt, 
Associate Professor of Foreign Trade, 
Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, 

in Collaboration With San Francisco 
Regional Office, U. S. Department of 
Commerce 


‘To GOLDEN GATE of San Fran- 
cisco Bay has served as a maritime 
gateway of history and commerce. 
San Francisco opened the world’s west- 
ward movement into the Pacific Basin. 
San Francisco was host to the founding 
of the United Nations. Between these 
two portals of history, foreign trade has 
been the bulwark of commerce of the 
Bay area. This trade, too, has spanned 
the decades, from the pioneering days 
of clipper ships to the fateful days that 
witnessed enormous movements of mili- 
tary personnel and equipment to the 
battle areas of the Pacific. 

The Pacific coast of the United States 
is a maritime area. San Francisco Bay 
has been the hub of a large segment of 
this region that receives from the sea an 
invitation for continuous commercial ex- 
pansion. Forces of physical geography 
have favored the area. However, the 
initial strength and impetus of these ad- 
vantages have waned. Competitive sea- 
ports have advanced. Many of the 
original areas developed for industrial 
sites have been occupied. Tremendous 
expansion of population in the last 
decade has caused serious problems of 
traffic and internal transportation. The 
advantages and effectiveness of regional 
unity that should be realized are impeded 
by political boundaries that crisscross 
the area. 

All in all, the San Francisco Bay area 
has completed its initial stage of growth. 
Reestablishment and consolidation of its 
competitive position provides the horizon 
for the next cycle of history by the 
Golden Gate. 

It is the purpose of this article to ex- 
amine the composition and the direction 
of world trade moving in and out of San 
Francisco Bay (expressed generally in 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is one in a series of articles which 
ForeicnN Commerce WEEKLY is pub- 
lishing from time to time, telling of the 
world-trade efforts, aims, and facilities 
of various business centers in this coun- 
try—more particularly the port cities. 
(New Orleans was discussed October 6, 
1945; St. Louis, May 17, 1947; Miami, 
August 23, 1947; Baltimore, December 
6, 1947; Mobile, June 26, 1948; Los 
Angeles-Long Beach, September 25, 
1948; Cleveland, October 30, 1948; and 
Houston, January 17, 1949.) In such 
presentations, this magazine feels that 
considerable scope should be given to 
the distinctly local points of view and 
the element of civic pride—potent gen- 
erators, always, of commercial successes. 











terms of the San Francisco Customs Dis- 
trict comprising all ports in northern 
California), and to survey the principal 
institutions and activities that have built 
and are planning the very promising 
future of this oversea commerce. 


PART I: San Francisco Bay 
Area 


FIRST, HOWEVER, A DESCRIPTION 
of San Francisco Bay area is in order. 
The Golden Gate is about 420 miles north 
of Los Angeles and 640 miles south of 
the entrance to the Columbia River. 
San Francisco Bay is described as a 
broad, land-locked basin with a total 
area at low tide of 450 square miles. The 
Bay extends some 48 miles north and 
south of the entrance, and has a shore 
line of approximately 100 miles. South 
of the entrance to the harbor between 
San Francisco and San Jose are several 
communities, which are gradually be- 
coming divisible only by political bound- 
aries. North of the entrance, on the 
western shore of the Bay, are San Rafael, 
Sausalito, and Tiburon. Along the east- 
ern shore lie eight cities of the “Metro- 
politan Oakland” area, forming a con- 
tinuous community for 23 miles along 
the water front. Richmond lies farther 
north and west. Then, extending in an 





PHUTO BY CLYDE SUNDERLAND, OAKLAND, CALIF, 


Looking south over the Oakland end of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. Parts 
of Oakland Army Base (Outer Harbor) in the lower left-hand portion of the picture; 
Naval Supply Center (Middle Harbor) to the right; and the Oakland Estuary (Inner 
Harbor) with Oakland to the left and Alameda to the right. 
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easterly direction is Carquinez Strait, 
connecting San Pablo and Suisun Bays. 
Here are located Crockett and other 
towns that participate in waterborne 
commerce. And from Suisun Bay a 
deep-water channel in the San Joaquin 
River extends inland to Stockton, while 
a deep-water channel to Sacramento is 
projected. 

San Francisco Bay has fulfilled the 
promise of a mariner who exclaimed— 
in 1775—“It is not a port, but a whole 
pocketful of ports.” 

Reference to the panoramic photo- 
graphs in this article will indicate those 
areas in which the Bay area is overcom- 
ing the land-use difficulty resulting from 
the fact that reasonably level areas feas- 
idle for industrial purposes are becom- 
ing occupied. For instance, tideland 
reclamation is a vital part of the ‘““Master 
Plan” of the Oakland Board of Port Com- 
missioners. Completed in mid-February 
this year was the reclamation for indus- 
trial purposes of 177 acres, the first unit 
of a project that will eventually involve 
about 950 acres. A recent inventory of 
industrial location factors in the Bay 
area shows 224,217 acres available for 
factory sites, of which 42,019 acres are 
presently zoned for industry. The de- 
tailed inventory is available through the 
San Francisco Bay Area Council. 

Outstanding features of the area are 
several bridges which span sections of 
the Bay. Included among them are a 
suspension bridge at the narrow section 
of the Golden Gate, running in a north- 
south direction, and a bridge crossing 
from San Francisco to Yerba Buena 
Island and thence to Oakland. The 
Golden Gate Bridge, one and three- 
quarters miles long, was opened to traffic 
in 1937, and the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge, four and one-half miles long, 
in 1936. 
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These two bridges have revolutionized 
traffic habits of the Bay area. A State 
government report referring to the San 
Francisco-Oakland bridge early in 1947 
stated that “actual traffic... now 
equals a volume which was not predicted 
until 1970."" In 1940 the greatest traffic 
occurred on week ends. Now the traffic 
during the five working days of the week 
is the greater. In other words, the tempo 
and volume of movement within the 
region, long accustomed to the restric- 
tions imposed by the Bay, suddenly 
speeded up. While authorities have 
studied the resulting problems, never- 
theless community cooperation is the 
force necessary to achieve regional solu- 
tions. 

A definition of the San Francisco Bay 
area as to size varies considerably with 
the source. The difficulty of regionali- 


zation extends to Government figures 





California product on a San Francisco pier. 


The Census Bureau has compiled metro. 
politan figures on a five-county basis. 
Others urge that a nine-county area 
more accurately represents the area’s 


economy. Some Federal statistics cover 
portions of seven counties, although this 
definition is being replaced with a six. 
county area. 

The San Francisco Bay Area Council 
considers the area in terms of nine coun- 
ties that border on the Bay: Alameda, 
Contra Costa, Marin, Napa, San Fran- 
cisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Solano, 
and Sonoma. Included in the nine coun- 
ties are 66 incorporated and 112 unin- 
corporated communities. 

A July 1948 estimate of total popula- 
tion (by Julian C. Riley, California Aero- 
nautics Commission) for these nine 
counties was 2,597,500. This represents 
an increase of nearly 50 percent over the 
April 1940 census, compared with 45 per- 
cent for the State of California and 9 
percent for the Nation. 

Population growth on the eastern 
shores of the Bay has recently resulted in 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 
‘estimated 1,032,000 in January 1949) 
surpassing San Francisco and San Mateo 
Counties (estimated 995,000). 

The selection of political units to in- 
clude within the Bay area is a practical 
problem, first of determination of the 
economics of a geographical region, and 
second of winning the wholehearted co- 
operation of the political units within 
the area in order to exercise and develop 
the common assets. 

The foreign-trade interests of the Bay 
area are directly concerned; the unfreez- 
ing of the traffic congestion, the expan- 
sion of industry, the development of har- 
bor and port facilities, the growth of air- 
ports, the improvement of highway and 
railroad connections with the interior 
and numerous other phases of regional 
advancement reflect to the benefit of the 
possible restriction of foreign trade of 
the Bay area. 

In connection with industrialization of 
the Bay area, it was not Many years ago 
that San Francisco and Alameda Coun- 
ties were considered the industrial zones. 
More recently San Mateo and Contra 
Costa Counties became industrialized. 
Wartime expansion and postwar growth 
brought Santa Clara County into the 
group. Decentralization of industry 
around the Bay area has extended it into 
what were formerly considered strictly 
agricultural counties. Thus, there is rea- 
son for the commercial interests to urge 
consideration of the Bay area as a nine- 
county community. 

Arthur Caylor, columnist for a San 
Francisco newspaper, sagely resolves the 
situation by referring to the area 4as 
“Golden Gate County.” 

While friendly and aggressive competi- 
tion will probably always continue within 
the region, nevertheless strong forces, 
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spearheaded by the San Francisco Bay 
Area Council, are at work to mold group 


thinking and action. The Council was 
founded in 1945 to develop a spirit of 
intercommunity teamwork. Develop- 
ment of foreign trade is included in the 
Council’s planning and action to consoli- 
date the efforts and aims of the com- 
ponent parts of the Bay area. The 
Council, under the management of Frank 
E. Marsh, operates through area-wide 
committees (e. g., Bay Area World Trade 
Promotion Committee, Bay Area Plan- 
ning Committee, etc.) to achieve regional 
unity. 

From the viewpoint of geography the 
body of water (San Francisco Bay) was 
the natural influence retarding unifica- 
tion. It is interesting, then, to note 
that one of the original sponsors of area 
coordination actually to develop a pro- 
gram was a maritime group—the Bay 
Area Maritime Committee, which was 
fostered by the San Francisco Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and is now a vital 
part of the San Francisco Bay Area 
Council. The original chairman of this 
committee, Don Fazackerley, is now a 
member of the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of San Francisco. 
That Mr. Fazackerley has carried into 
his present activities the same desire for 
regional unity is evidenced by introduc- 
tion in December 1948 of his resolution 
requesting the California Legislature to 
investigate whether port facilities avail- 
able on San Francisco Bay are being em- 
ployed at maximum efficiency, and to de- 
termine feasibility of creating a port 





authority for San Francisco Bay. The 
resolution originated as a result of “per- 
sistent reports to the effect that gross 
tonnage shipped through San Francisco 
Bay has declined during the past several 
years,” and because ‘there has never 
been a scientific study” as to efficient 
employment of the facilities. 


' Port Facilities of San Francisco Bay 


The port facilities of San Francisco 
Bay cannot be easily summarized be- 
cause of the lack of coordinated statis- 
tics and the numerous jurisdictional 
groups involved. The United States 
Army Engineers reported 320 piers, 
wharves, and docks available to the pub- 
lic for handling general cargo—which is 
considerably more than is given for any 
other harbor area on the Pacific Coast. 

While there are seven major ports and 
several minor areas or single facilities 
within the Bay, the San Francisco and 
Oakland-Alameda waterfronts comprise 
the principal areas for the handling of 
dry cargo. The port area as a whole 
is a general-cargo type of port. One of 
the chief assets is the ability to handle 
a very diversified range of cargo. 

The San Francisco waterfront has 98 
piers and wharves (not including the 
Mission Rock facilities now under con- 
struction); Oakland and Alameda have 
approximately 104. The principal com- 
mercial cargo-handling facilities are 43 
State-owned piers in San Francisco, 28 
city-owned docks in Oakland, and sev- 
eral owned jointly by city and private or 
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entirely by private interests in Oakland 
and Alameda. 

Most of the San Francisco waterfront 
has been developed vy the State of Cali- 
fornia, and operated since 1863 through 
a Board of State Harbor Commissioners, 
for whom Gen. Robert H. Wylie is now 
port manager. While most of the ter- 
minals are State-owned, there are a few 
railroad-owned and other private units 
utilized for sugar, fuel oil, and shipyard 
purposes. Basic harbor facilities also 
include 67 miles of State-owned belt rail- 
road tracks, a refrigeration terminal, a 
banana dock, a bulk copra terminal, a 
recently completed grain elevator, and 
the Mission Rock Terminal. The Islais 
Creek Grain Terminals, costing $1,250,- 
000 and having a capacity of 500,000 
bushels, made their first shipment—9,000 
tons of wheat to Japan—early this June. 
Almost all of the previously mentioned 
facilities are located along the San Fran- 
cisco Embarcadero and on Channel 
Street, China Basin, and Islais Creek. 

Oakland Harbor comprises 19 miles of 
waterfront in Oakland, two-thirds of 
which is owned by the city, and 7 miles 
in Alameda. The Harbor is divided into 
the North Harbor, the Outer Harbor, the 
Middle Harbor, the Inner Harbor, and 
San Leandro Bay. 

The City of Oakland exercises control 
of its port through a Board of Port Com- 
missioners, organized in 1927. Since that 
time Federal, municipal, and private in- 
terests have expended some $84,000,000 


TaBLE I.—Total Exports and Imports 
(Value), San Francisco Customs Dis- 
trict, and Percentage of United States 
Totals, 1925-48 

Exports ! Imports 2 
¥e Percent of Percent of 
Millions |", ‘| Millions / 
of dollars | @ation il of dollars national 
total total 

1925 183 7 196 4.7 

1026 186.8 Q 210.1 4.7 

1927 174. f $f 200. 0 4.8 

1928 1.3 i) 198 4.8 

1929 2m. 0 9 212.7 1.8 

1930 147. 3.8 155. 6 5.1 

1931 112 4.6 S58 4.1 

1932 82. 2 5.1 8. 2 4.4 

1933 84.5 5.0 5.5 3.8 

1934 91.7 1.3 5.0 3.4 

1935 108. 4 1.9 71.7 3.1 

1956 YS. 6 1) 71.1 2.9 

1937 137.1 1.1 87.8 2.9 

1938 135. 1 14 ARO 3.0 

1939 120.2 8 59.6 2.6 

1949 113.7 2.8 On 3.9 

1941 145. 2 2.8 113. 2 3.5 

1942 53. ¢ es os 1 3.5 

1943 677.0 2 RAO 2.6 

1944 4 2. 1 64.5 LF 

1945 213.1 me WA 1 1.4 

1946 07. 3 1 105. 6 2.1 

1947 97. 4 2.8 178. 1 3.1 

1948 3 239. 1 28 146.6 3.2 
Including reexports of foreign merchandise 

2? General imports 1925-33; imports for consumption 
1934-48 

3 First 8 months (port closed by strike, September- 
December) exports include shipments under the Depart- 
ment ofthe Army Civilian Supply Program. 

Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United State s, annual 
numbers (for 1925-45 figures); Summary of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, January December, 
1947, p. 43 (for 1946-47 figures); Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States, January-June 
1948, and July and August 1948 (for 1948 figures). 
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Taste II.—Total Exports and Imports 
(Volume) San Francisco Customs District 
1925-48 


[Thousands of short tons] 

















om | 

Exports ! 

= silasaisaiedaeap teint nein 

| mets Total 

| exclud- Im- 

Year | ing ing Bulk Total ports, 
bulk bulk oil ex. | total 

| oil oil and | ship- | ports 

| ship lumber} ments 2 

| ments | Ship- 

| ments | } 
REE eeRseaee lrewenncnee, lMeaseee enem-wet -aeeneres eer re 
1925... | 1,431 | 1,277 883 | 2,314 883 
1926. -- |} 1,539 |} 1,333 | 1,249 | 2, 788 986 
1927 | 1,553 | 1,324 | 1,070 | 2, 633 976 
1928 1,645 | 1,458 | 1,275 | 2,920 1, 080 
1929... } 1,781 | 1,561 | 1,118 | 2,900 | 31,053 
1930 1, 483 1, 366 941 | 2,424 979 
1931 | ia 1, 234 913 | 2, 184 764A 
1932 1, 020 983 | 1,183 | 2, 204 4679 
1933. | 1,175 1, 122 | 1,072 | 2, 247 693 
1934... | 1,085] 1,023 979 | 2,065 758 
1935 | 1,222] 1,148 | 1,157 | 2,380 898 
1936 | 1,067 988 | 1,562 | 2, 630 924 
1937 | 1,328] 1,234] 1,875 3, 203 1,124 
1938 1, 332 | 1, 27 2, 394 | 3,726 714 
1939 | 1,308 1, 230 | 2,279 | 3, 587 611 
1940 | 1,243 1,197 | 2,672 | 2,915 695 
941 | 
194 , 
1943} ar years | 
1944 omitted 
1945 | 
1946 61,562 | 51,553 | $813 | 2,379 510 
1947... 61,639 | 1,613 [51,087 | 2,726 707 
1948 3... 2784 | 742 | 427 |21,175 | 2631 


1 Not including reexports. 

2 Covers first 6 months for exports and first 8 months 
for imports. 

3Imports of paper from Canada in 1929 have been 
reduced 100,000 tons to correct an apparent error as 
compared with Government figures. 

4 Imports of ores and mattes in 1932 have been reduced 
350,000 tons, to be more nearly in line with Government 
figures; an effort was made by the Harbor Commissioners 
in 1932 to use full weights instead of lead content. 

6 In 1946 and 1947, bulk oil shipments and petroleum 
products in containers were no tcompiled separately by 
the Harbor Commissioners. By comparing Bureau of 
the Census detailed reports of tanker shipments, which 
are available for July-December 1947, and the figure of 
the Harbor Commissioners for all petroleum products 
(those likely to move either in bulk or in container), 
it was determined that tanker shipments were 78.6 per- 
cent of the total. This percentage was applied to the 
totals of these petroleum items to derive the export 
figures for 1946 and 1947 (of nonmetallic minerals, total 
exports other than bulk oil, bulk oil, and grand total). 
It was noted for the first half of 1948 that bulk oil ship- 
ments were 74.0 percent of the totals of the same petro- 
leum items. This percentage is much lower than prewar 
experience. The margin of error in the procedure is large. 

6 Includes exports of vessels —-weight equivalent about 
150,000 tons 


Source: Compiled {rom annual reports issued by 


Board of State Harbor Commissioners, San Francisco 
(see text for discussion). 


to develop both the Oakland and Ala- 
meda sections of the Harbor, including 
the Oakland Municipal Airport which 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Port Commissioners. In addition the 
Navy expended some $100,000,000 build- 
ing the Oakland Naval Supply Center on 
land in the Middle Harbor presented by 
the city, at the same time building a 
$75,000,000 Naval Air Station in Alameda. 
The Army constructed the Oakland Army 
Base in the Outer Harbor area at an es- 
timated cost of $50,000,000. 

Oakland Inner Harbor is an estuary 9 
miles in length along which the Port of 
Oakland and private interests have many 
units including shipyards and ship-repair 
facilities, Howard Terminal (joint mu- 
nicipal and private operation), Encinal 
Terminals (private), and various rail- 
way, petroleum, cement, tug and barge, 
and other berthing activities. 
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This air photo of a large earth-moving-machinery plant at Sunnyvale, Calif., illustrates 
the movement of industry into Santa Clara County. It also emphasizes the reason for 
the postwar growth of exports of machinery from the San Francisco Customs District. 
This particular plant in a recent year exported more than half its production. 


One of the features of the afore-men- 
tioned ‘Master Plan” calls for eventual 
development of a terminal on the 1,540 
acres in the North Harbor area, which 
lies north of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge and is now undeveloped. The 
Board of Port Commissioners considers 
that, when conditions warrant, this fa- 
cility can be built to berth 90 vessels. It 
is estimated to cost between $100,000,000 
and $150,000,000. 

The Pert of Richmond has 26 dock fa- 
cilities for handling general cargo, pe- 
troleum products, sugar, alcohol, sand, 
gravel, building materials, and shipyard 
facilities. The Parr-Richmond Terminal 
Corp., operating on city-owned and 
jointly owned piers, handles the bulk of 
the general cargo moving in and out of 
Richmond. 

Numerous cargo-handling facilities are 
situated on the south and east shores of 
San Pablo Bay (at Pinole Point, Hercu- 
les, Point Davis or Oleum, and at Selby) ; 
on the south shore of Carquinez Strait 
(at Valona, Crockett, Ozol, Martinez, and 
Suisun Point), on Suisun Bay at Avon; 
and on the north side of Carquinez Strait 
at Benicia. On Mare Island, the Navy 
Department has extensive shipbuilding 
and repair facilities and numerous berths 
for vessels handling naval stores. 

The Port of Stockton was formally 
opened in February 1933 after comple- 
tion of dredging of the San Joaquin 
River and the Stockton channel. While 
the city has offered harbor facilities since 


its founding in 1849, navigation was re- 
stricted until 1933 to relatively shallow- 
draft vessels. With the establishment 
of a Port Authority and Port District, 
this inland seaport has stimulated wa- 
ter-borne trade for large numbers of 
shippers in the two large valleys in Cen- 
tral California—the San Joaquin Valley 
to the south and the Sacramento Valley 
to the north. These areas are producers 
of tremendous quantities of canned 
goods, dried fruits, raisins, beans, cotton, 
flax, grains, rice, seeds, wines, grapes, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables of all 
kinds. The port facilities at Stockton 
include docking space of 3,187 feet, ex- 
cellent truck and rail connections, a 
grain terminal, cotton compress, and a 
cement-company plant as well as a mo- 
lasses-storage plant located on the port 
properties. 

Sacramento, the capital of California, 
aims to become a seaport, by completing 
a project to extend a deep-water ship 
channel 42 miles from Suisun Bay to 
reach that city. The Sacramento-Yolo 
Port District expects that light and 
heavy industry will take advantage of 
the location and the facilities. 

A large portion of the bulk oil ex- 
ports of the Bay area move out of oil- 
company facilities in the upper Bay area 
near Oleum, Martinez, Avon, and Port 
Costa. Explosives are barged out of 
Pinole Point and Hercules. A wharf at 
Selby is used for receiving ores and ship- 
ping refined products from an adjacent 
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smelter and refinery. A large sugar re- 
finery at Crockett provides a wharf. A 
wharf at Ozol is used for receiving vege- 
table and fish oils. In other words, these 
and other facilities in the upper por- 
tions of the Bay are utilized almost en- 
tirely for special purposes and types of 
cargo. 

The city-owned Port of Redwood City 
is located 27 miles southeast of San Fran- 
cisco. Organized in 1937, it currently 
provides 1,300 feet of berthing space. 
Cargo handled includes bagged cement, 
bulk cement through pipe lines, gypsum, 
sand and petroleum products (through 
pipe lines). A large amount of space is 
available for the location of industries 
within the port’s area. The port au- 
thorities seek to attract shipments from 
Santa Clara, San Benito, San Mateo, 
Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties. 
Enlargement of the Harbor has been 
recommended to Congress by the Army. 

Nearly all Bay area piers and docks 
are served by rail transportation. The 
California State Belt Line on the San 
Francisco Embarcadero connects with 
three transcontinental railroads. The 
Oakland-Alameda facilities are reached 
by one or more of the three transconti- 
nental lines and other local terminal 
lines. Other ports in the Bay are also 
serviced by private railroads. 


PART II: Foreign Trade of the 
Bay Area 


IN THE MIDST of uncertainties and 
distortions of postwar trading, one can 
detect the revolution that is taking place 
in the make-up of foreign trade of the 
San Francisco Bay area. Some major 
commodity movements of the past are 
maintaining their prominent position. 
Some have been temporarily diverted or 
impeded. Others have ceased, perhaps 
permanently, while their places have 
been taken by a vast list of new items in 
the trade columns. 

Exports of machinery, vehicles, and 
industrial chemicals fermed a small per- 
centage of prewar trade; since 1945 they 
have comprised from 10 to 13 percent of 
exports (by volume). Imports of mate- 
rials for industry—for example, inedible 
vegetable oils, minerals, textiles, and the 
like—are of much greater relative im- 
portance than they were 10 and 20 years 
ago. 

Nevertheless, the basic commodities of 
commerce are still those which represent, 
as to export, the vegetable food prod- 
ucts of the Bay area’s hinterland and its 
processing industries, and, as to import, 
food products for consumption and proc- 
essing in the nearby area. San Francisco 
Bay serves the rich productive lands of 
the Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Santa 
Clara Valleys. Inasmuch as a substan- 
tial portion of California agriculture is 
of products that depend heavily on the 
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export markets (cotton, raisins, pears, 
prunes, apricots, citrus, barley, canned 
peaches, and canned asparagus, among 
other items—and they accounted for 
some 25 percent of California’s agricul- 
tural income in 1939) San Francisco is 
vitally interested in its hinterland. 

Figures used in this article (with the 
exception of table I) are derived from a 
unique series of foreign-trade statistics. 
Since 1925, the Board of State Harbor 
Commissioners, which administers the 
Port of San Francisco, has published an- 
nually figures of exports and imports of 
the San Francisco Customs District, 
based on United States Government sta- 
tistics. They are presented here (after 
considerable treatment but only limited 
checking as to accuracy of original fig- 
ures) on the basis of tons of 2,000 pounds. 
It is believed that this is the first time 
this series of figures has been consoli- 
dated in this manner. 

Table I presents the exports and im- 
ports of the customs district on a value 
basis, from 1925 to 1947, inclusive, and for 
the first 8 months of 1948. The propor- 
tion which these figures represent of total 
United States trade is also indicated. 
The table clearly portrays the reason for 
the current activity of the Bay area de- 
signed to “recapture’’ what it considers a 
fair share of the Nation’s commerce. 
The custom district’s share of export 
trade since the war has been lower than 
for any prewar year shown. The share 
of the outward movement increased from 
1925 (3.7 percent) to 1932 (5.1 percent) 
but thereafter declined up to the time of 
the war. 

The customs district’s share of total 
United States import trade has been im- 
proving since 1945. In the first 8 months 
of 1948 (at 3.2 percent) it was actually 
above the figure for the immediate pre- 
war years. Perhaps this is a reversal of 
a downward trend that seemed to set in 
after a peak in 1930 (5.1 percent). 

Total value of foreign trade of the dis- 
trict amounted to $575,000,000 in 1947 
and was at the same rate in 1948 until 
the port was closed by a strike in early 
September. 

However, value figures fail to indicate 
fluctuations in volume of trade—the 
basis for shipping activity and for meas- 
urements of employment and other 
phases of trade. For example, a study 
of the tonnage figures clearly indicates 
the diminution of lumber imports from 
Canada after 1930 and the falling off of 
a number of commodities during the de- 
pression years, all of which had long- 
range effects on the volume and value of 
merchandise imported through San 
Francisco. 

In this same connection, the relatively 
large movements of canned, dried, and 
fresh fruits during the depression years 
influenced the expansion during those 





TABLE III.—IJndev of Exports and Imports 
(Volume), San Francisco Customs Dig. 
trict,* 1925-48 


[1936-38 average—100] 


Exports 


a Total ex- | Total ex I ; 
= cluding | cluding mports 
bulk oil | bulk oil 
ship- and lum 
ments ber 

1925 115, 2 109. 6 | 95.9 
1926 123. 6 114.5 107.1 
1927 125.0 113.7 105.9 
1928 132. 4 125.2 117.2 
1929 143.4 134.1 114.4 
1930 119.4 117.3 106.3 
1931 102.3 106. 0 83.0 
1932 S2. 1 M44 73.7 
1933 94.6 6.4 75.3 
1934 87.3 87.8 82.3 
1935 OR. 4 9S. 6 97.5 
19386 HO S48 100.4 
1937 106.9 106. 0 122.1 
1938 107.2 109. 2 77.5 
1939 105.4 105.6 66.3 
1940 100.1 102.5 75.5 


1941 

1942] 

1943>war years omitted 
1944 

1645 

146 

1947 

1948 2 


te Se 
i) 
=o 
© 


*See notes to tables I and IT. 

1 Bulk oil is not shown separately because of the dis- 
tortion caused by heavy shipments to Japan in base 
years. 

Basic figures are converted here to annual rate basis 
(without regard to effects of strike which began early in 
September). 


Source: Based on table II 


years of the customs district’s share of 
United States export trade. 

Moreover, if one uses Only value fig- 
ures, it appears that since the termina- 
tion of the war imports into the district 
have made a better recovery than ex- 
ports. However, this is influenced prin- 
cipally by the comparatively small vol- 
ume of exports of petroleum products 
when compared with the immediate pre- 
war (1936 to 1939 inclusive) period. The 
Japanese absorption of huge quantities 
of crude oil and fuel oil during those 
years seriously distorts the bulk oil fig- 
ures, and consequently causes a distor- 
tion of total export figures. 

Table II presents exports and imports 
by volume, and table III reveals indexes 
based on the figures of table IT. 

On the basis of tables II and III it is 
possible to state that the general export 
trade of the San Francisco Bay area since 
the war has exceeded the prewar record 
by a wide margin. With the exception of 
1928 and 1929, the postwar activity has 
been at a rate far above all prewar years 
shown in the table. The index of 138.5 
percent for the Bay area in 1947 (exclud- 
ing lumber) surpasses any other year. 
Discussion of export commodities will re- 
veal the substantial importance of this 
postwar improvement. 

The index figures for exports are bro- 
ken down to give indexes that exclude 
lumber and bulk oil. Prior to the depres- 
sion and to the introduction of British 
Empire preference tariffs, lumber exports 
were far more important than they have 
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peen since that time. Moreover, the prin- 
cipal lumber shipments have been from 
Eureka, on the northern California coast. 
Therefore, to include lumber causes a dis- 
tortion of an index for Bay-area activ- 
ity and would hide the substantial foun- 
dation of general exports. 

As to imports, with the exception of the 
active year of 1937, the index in 1948 (8 
months) was the largest since 1930. 
Consumption requirements of a rapidly 
expanding population and a growing in- 
dustrial base indicate that this index will 
continue to move higher. 

Encouraging as the index figures may 
be, they fall considerably short of the 
potentialities of the area. On the basis 
of growth of population and of produc- 
tion in the State and in the Bay area, re- 
gardless of world political and economic 
conditions, one would expect the indexes 
to be very much higher. For example, 
a recent population study and forecast of 
California’ states that a century’s rate 
of growth in California has averaged 44.6 
percent per decade and “promises to con- 
tinue at only a gradually declining pace 
over the next decade.” The study also 
reports that production has expanded at 
an average rate of 64.6 percent per decade 
since 1860 and should gain even more 
rapidly than population. 

Although the actual population and 
production increases have not been re- 
flected in a proportionate rise in export 
and import trade, nevertheless the fore- 
cast of a 33.6 percent gain from 1948 to 
1960 in San Francisco Bay area popula- 
tion (and presumably a somewhat greater 
gain as to production) indicates that 
there is a broad and firm foundation for 
expansion of world trade. This assump- 
tion, however, depends on the collateral 
development of the markets for exports 
and the sources of supply of imports. 
Furthermore, the volume of foreign-trade 
activity through the Golden Gate also de- 
pends on the extent to which the port can 
serve other sections of the United States. 

There is evidence that the population 
expansion is by itself supporting a much 
larger volume of import trade. Coffee, 
for instance, has grown from a pre- 
depression movement of 60,000 to 75,000 
tons to a prewar figure as high as 96,000 
tons, and postwar to 125,000 tons in 1947 
and 99,000 tons in the first 8 months of 
1948. Coffee represented 6 to 8 percent 
of all imports prior to 1938, 13 percent 
from 1938 to 1940, and since the war 16 
percent or more. 

On the other hand, an interesting study 
would concern what has happened to 
barley exports from California. Califor- 
nia barley has been of a grade much de- 
Sired by breweries, and huge quantities 
moved to the United Kingdom, princi- 


'“Forecast of California's Population and 
Production, 1950-1960,” by William A. Spurr, 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Business Research Series No. 4 (Stan- 
ford Press, 1949). 
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High-altitude photo showing Oakland and its Inner and Outer Harbors, with city of 
Alameda and Alameda Naval Air Station at left, the Oakland Naval Supply Center imme- 
diately across the Estuary, and the city of San Francisco in the background. 


pally, and also to other European con- 
sumers. Some 20 to 40 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s annual output was exported, all 
through San Francisco Bay—account- 
ing for 20 percent of the volume of total 
exports in the earlier years and 10 to 12 
percent prior to the war. Factors of 
British import priorities, new sources of 
production, the British imports on con- 
tract from Russia (431,000 long tons in 
1948), and of California and United 
States output and domestic consumption 
are all involved in this situation. While 
the volume export movement on a com- 
mercial basis had not resumed up to mid- 
1948, there have been sizable movements 
under Army auspices to Japan. 


Review of Export Commodities 


Export commodities with growth trends 
are canned fruit, dried fruit, fresh fruit, 
cotton, cement, iron and steel and man- 
ufactures, machinery and parts, chemi- 
cals and drugs. Commodities that had 
downward trends before the war were 
barley, lumber, gasoline in containers, 
and illuminating oil in containers. Other 
commodities that are important but in 
which no trend is apparent are vege- 
tables, canned fish, paper and manufac- 
tures, asphalt, lubricating oil, and salt. 
The latter item moves principally to 
Canada. 

The explanation of the reduction of 
gasoline and kerosene is the trend away 
from their movement in containers and 
toward shipment in bulk. Gasoline in 


containers totaled 221,000 tons in 1926, 
but from 1932 to 1939 it failed to exceed 
24,000 tons. ITluminating oil in con- 
tainers reached 50,500 tons in 1930; 
thereafter its highest volume was 17,200 
tons (except in 1940). Substantial move- 
ments of lubricating oil and of asphalt 
have somewhat offset the decline of these 
two commodities. 

Vegetable food products and non- 
metallic minerals have provided from 60 
to 80 percent of the exports of the dis- 
trict. In only 3 years (1936, 1940, 1$47) 
have they been less than 60 percent. In 
prewar years, no particular trend was 
apparent in the totals of either group. 
Vegetable food products were the largest 
single group, although nonmetallic min- 
erals have been larger since 1945. 

The volume leaders for the export trade 
have been dried fruit, canned and fresh 
fruit, barley, lumber, asphalt, cement, 
and lubricating oil. While the cement 
movement to the Panama Canal was 
heavy in 1933 and 1934, nevertheless this 
commodity is largely to postwar export 
development. 

The noteworthy change occurring in 
the export trade is evident in the record 
of these leading commodities. Since 
1931, dried fruit has generally been the 
largest single export item (except for bulk 
oil shipments), having reached an all- 
time peak of 226,000 tons in 1938. Prior 
to 1931, barley was the leading item, 
reaching a peak of 311,000 tons; how- 
ever, since 1930, the movement has never 
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Petroleum Shipments Show Great Growth as New Records Are Set 


U.S. Share in Suez Canal 


Trafhe Mounts in 1947-1948 


Rospert W. LEAVITT 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


; TONNAGE OF SHIPPING 
moving through the Suez Canal in 1947 
and the first 6 months of 1948 exceeded 
any previous record. In 1937, the peak 
prewar year, vesSels totaling some 36,- 
600,000 net registered tons moved 
through the Suez Canal, but in 1947 this 
figure was exceeded by some 100,000 tons 
and, in the first 6 months of 1948, 25,- 
900,000 net tons of shipping moved 
through the Canal—an increase of 37 
percent over the like period in 1947. 

An examination of Suez Canal oper- 
ations to determine the causes and sig- 
nificance of this phenomenal increase in 
traffic seems warranted, especially since 
United States dependence on the canal 
is increasing because of our importa- 
tiun of larger quantities of petroleum 
from the Near East. 

The Suez Canal, opened to traffic late 
in 1869, is used by ships of all seafaring 
nations. Traffic has increased steadily 
from 486 vessels of 437,000 net tons in 
1870 to 5,954 vessels of 36,600,000 tons 
in 1947. 

The great economic and strategic im- 
portance of the Suez Canal is due to the 
considerable shortening of distances that 
it effects between the Western and 
Eastern Hemispheres. The _ distance 
from London or Rotterdam to Singapore 
around Africa via the Cape of Good 
Hope is 11,700 miles—but through the 
Suez Canal it is only 8,200 miles, a sav- 
ing of 3,500 miles. To Bombay, the dis- 
tance is reduced from 10,700 miles to 
6,300 miles, saving days of sailing time. 

The main ocean reutes which con- 
verge on the Suez are those coming from 
the Far East, India, and the Persian 
Gulf. They pass through the Canal and 
the Mediterranean and then fan out to 
cover all of Europe. Over these routes 
is carried the bulk of the traffic of the 
Canal. A second route stems from Aus- 
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tralia and the West Coast of Africa. The 
secondary currents of traffic unite Aus- 
tralia with India and the Red Sea, and 
with the China Seas, passing by the 
Philippines. The route between the east 
coast of the United States and the Suez 
is becoming increasingly traveled by 
American tankers. 

Through the years, British vessels and 
British trade have been the largest users 
of the Canal. In 1920 62 percent, in 
1937 47 percent, and again in 1947 47 
percent of the shipping tonnage pass- 
ing through the Canal sailed under the 
British flag. ‘The ships of some six other 
European maritime nations make up 
most of the remainder of the tonnage. 
United-States-flag vessel participation 
was moderate until after World War I. 

Since its opening the Canal has been 
a principal artery for the movement of 
raw materials from the Far East to Eu- 
rope and of manufactures from indus- 
trial Europe to Australia and the Far 
East. The north-bound movement of 


TABLE 1.—Vessel Traffic of the Suez Canal, 
1920, 1937, 1947, 1948 
[1,000 net registered tons 
1920 1937 
Flag 

Net Percent Net Percent 

tons of total tons of total 
British 10, 839 61.7 | 17,254 47 
Japanese 1, 602 1 967 2. 
Netherlands 1, 426 8.1 SOW) Oe 
French 775 4.4 1, 820 5.0 
American 724 4.1 M2 1.5 
Italian 606 35 5, 866 16.1 
German 15 l 3, 313 9.1 
Norwegian 172 1.0 1, 657 4.5 
Panamanian 40) 
Other 1,415 8.0 | 2,252 6.2 

Total 17, 575 100.0 | 36, 491 100, 0 
1947 1948 (first 6 
months 
Flag 

Net Percent Net Percent 

tons of total tons of total 
British _ _ | 17, 276 47.2 | 9,786 37.7 
Japanese p 
Netherlands 2, 387 6.5 1, 582 6.1 
French 1,759 4.8 1, 426 5.4 
American 7, 302 20.0 3, 755 14.4 
Italian 1, 650 4.5 1, 562 6.0 
Gerinan 
Norwegian 2, 667 7.3 2, 289 91 
Panamanian 1, 599 4.0) 2,311 2 
Other__- 1, 937 5.7 3, 198 12.1 


Total 36,577 | 100.0 | 25,909 100.0 


large petroleum shipments from the Per- 
sian Gulf is a fairly recent development 
in the long history of the Canal, al- 
though, by 1937, petroleum accounted 
for 25 percent, by volume, of the north- 
bound commodity traffic. 

The total length of the Canal is 100 
miles, excluding the channels of access, 
The termini are Port Said, on the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and Port Tahewfik, near 
Suez, on the Red Sea. At Port Said, two 
strong breakwaters run into the Mediter- 
ranean; at the Red Sea another solid 
mole is constructed. A railroad along 
the Canal connects the terminal ports. 
By constant improvements through ex- 
tensive dredging and elimination of vari- 
ous curves, 87 miles of the Canal are 
now in a straight line. The average 
time for passage is 14 hours. The Canal 
is available throughout for vessels draw- 
ing 34 feet of water, and dredging is 
being carried on to increase this draft. 
The entire Canal is at sea level, has no 
locks, and can be used by ships both day 
and night. The surface width of the 
Canal varies from 400 to 500 feet. The 
central part, Great Bitter Lake, is about 
10% miles long and 5'% miles wide. 
Here vessels have a large space for 
maneuvering. 


U.S.-Flag Use of Canal Before 
World War II 


BEFORE WORLD WAR II United- 
States-flag vessels and American foreign 
trade constituted a relatively small part 
of total Suez Canal traffic, although the 
United States’ share in the prewar pe- 
riod averaged about the same as that of 
the principal maritime and trading na- 
tions of Europe with the exception of 
Great Britain. In the 10-year period 
1927-36, vessels flying the American flag 
constituted, on an average, 6.2 percent 
of the total net tonnage of Suez Canal 
traffic. Cargo moving to and from the 
United States via the Suez Canal in the 
1927-36 period averaged 6.7 percent of 
total cargo movements. During these 
years an average of 1,900,000 net regis- 
tered tons of American shipping moved 
through the Canal annually, and an 
average of 1,900,000 long tons of cargo, 
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TaBLE 2.—Petroleum Trafic Through the Suez Canal in the Years 1920, 1937, 1947, 1948 pation in Suez Canal traffic is due prin- 
[Quantities in 1,000 long tons] cipally to a shuttle service maintained 
Se ——— hs sane Seite by American tankers between Persian 
1920 1937 Gulf oil ports and the Mediterranean. 
1 a a imemiea <= In 1947, roughly 70 percent of United- 
, | Percent | North. a Percent States-vessel tonnage transiting the 
Potal of total | Total | of total 2 
| | traffic | | traffic Canal consisted of tankers. The com- 
—— position of United-States-vessel tonnage 
transiting the Canal in the postwar pe- 
riod is typical of the total vessel traffic. 
This shift in the type of vessel traffic is 


Item | 
North- South- 
bound bound 


South- 
bound bound 


Petroleum 787 263 1, 050 6.2 
Other commodities 9, 942 6,055 | 15, 997 | 93.8 


a | 


5, 705 | 360 


6,065 | 
16, 914 | 9, 797 


26, 711 | 
Total 10, 729 6,318 | 17,047| 100.0} 22,619] 10,157 | 32,776 | 100. ( 
| | | | | 
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1947 (first 6 months) 


North- South- 
bound bound 


23 | 
3, 560 | 


Petroleum 
Other commodities 4, 


tte 


Total 9, 435 3, 583 | 


moving to and from the United States, 
passed through the Canal. 

It should be borne in mind that not all 
cargo moving to and from the United 
States and passing through the Suez was 
carried in United-States-flag vessels. 
This accounts for the average of United 
States vessel-tonnage and cargo-tonnage 
passing through the Suez in the period 
1927-36 being the same. Total cargo- 
tonnage moving through the Canal ina 
given year is always lower than the total 
net registered vessel-tonnage, inasmuch 
as a certain number of vessels pass 
through the Canal in ballast, or only 
partially loaded. . 

The volume of United States vessel and 
cargo traffic transiting the Suez Canal in 
the 1927-36 period reflects the condition 
of United States foreign trade in those 
years. In 1929, a prosperous year, a rec- 
ord volume of 2,900,000 long tons of 
United States exports and imports passed 
through the Canal. A steady decline 
took place during the lean years of the 
1930’s, and only 934,000 long tons of 
commodities in United States foreign 
trade passed through the Canal in 1936. 

A prewar characteristic of United 
States-Suez Canal traffic was that the 
volume of north-bound cargo moving to 
the United States greatly exceeded the 
volume of south-bound traffic moving 
from this country to regions east of the 
Canal. In the period 1929-36, cargo ex- 
ported from the United States moving 
south-bound through the Canal averaged 
300,000 long tons a year as compared 
with 1,500,000 long tons of merchandise 
moving north-bound through the Suez 
destined for the United States. 

United States foreign trade moving via 
the Suez Canal in the prewar period was 
characterized by north-bound move- 
ments of bulk raw materials destined for 
the United States and south-bound car- 
goes of United States exports of ma- 
chinery and manufactured articles mov- 
ing to regions east of the Canal. Major 
United States exports moving through 
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Total of total 


1948 (first 6 months) 


Percent Percent 
Total of total 
traffic 


North- South- | 


traffic bound bound 


5, 226 | 40.2} 11,992 48. | 12,040 | 55.6 
7, 792 59.8 5, 346 4, 267 9, 613 44.4 


13, 018 100.0 17, 338 | 4,315 21, 653 | 100.0 


the Canal in 1935, by volume, were: ma- 
chinery, 25.4 percent; refined petroleum 
products, 18.1 percent; and miscellane- 
ous Manufactures, 31.1 percent. United 
States imports of major commodities 
moving north through the Canal in 1935, 
by volume, were: raw rubber, 24 percent; 
minerals and metals, 15.3 percent; gun- 
nies, 15.3 percent; and vegetable oils, 8.1 
percent. The balance of north-bound 
United States traffic consisted of food 
products. Crude petroleum from the 
Persian Gulf had not entered into the 
north-bound United States traffic by 
1935, although a total of 5,100,000 tons 
of petroleum products moved through 
the Canal destined for the Western 
Hemisphere in that year. 


United States’ Suez Trade Today 


THE OUTSTANDING characteristic of 
United States foreign trade moving 
through the Suez Canal in the postwar 
period has been large north-bound move- 
ments of petroleum products imported 
from the Persian Gulf. It will be remem- 
bered that petroleum products had not 
moved in the north-bound United States 
import traffic of the Canal in the pre- 
war period. Yet, in the first 6 months of 
1948, 840,000 tons of petroleum products 
moved northward through the Canal 
bound for United States ports. Prelimi- 
nary figures for the second half of 1948 
indicate that these shipments are in- 
creasing. On a 12-month basis, United 
States petroleum imports alone through 
the Suez in the first half of 1948 would 
exceed the 1929-36 annual average traffic 
of 1,500,000 long tons of all commodities 
moving to the United States through the 
Canal. 

American-flag-vessel participation in 
Suez Canal traffic has increased in the 
postwar period and represented 20 per- 
cent of the total in 1947 (it had averaged 
only 6.2 percent of the total during the 
10-year period 1927-36). The postwar 
increase in American-flag vessel partici- 


clearly reflected in the statistics of com- 
modity traffic for the first 6 months of 
1948, which reveal that petroleum ship- 
ments constituted 55.4 percent of the 
total volume of commodity traffic. In 
1937, petroleum shipments amounted to 
only 17.4 percent of the total commodity 
traffic. 

The postwar relative increase in Ameri- 
can participation in Suez Canal vessel 
and commodity traffic, as well as the ab- 
solute increase in total postwar Suez 
Canal activity, are both more than ac- 
counted for by increased tanker ship- 
ments of petroleum products. 

Table I shows the vessel traffic of the 
Suez Canal in the years 1920, 1937, 1947, 
and first half of 1948. These years were 
chosen as marking areas in international 
trade and Suez Canal traffic. The years 
1920 and 1947 mark the end of World War 
periods I and II, and 1937 is taken as the 
last “normal” year before the beginning 
of World War II. 

United States postwar vessel traffic has 
shown a remarkable increase. Ameri- 
can vessels, totaling 7,300,000 net regis- 
tered tons, passed through the Canal in 
1947. This represents a _ thirteenfold 
increase over the 1937 volume. 

The fortunes of war as they affect mer- 
chant shipping of the leading maritime 
nations are reflected in Suez Canal sta- 
tistics. In 1920, just after the end of 
World War I, German vessel participa- 
tion in Suez Canal traffic had all but van- 
ished. By 1937, however, Germany had 
regained much of its maritime strength, 
and ranked third in the vessel traffic of 
the Suez with 9.1 percent of all transits. 
In 1947, after Germany’s disastrous de- 
feat in World War II, the German flag 
was not represented in Suez Canal traffic. 
Nor had Japanese merchant shipping 
reappeared in Suez traffic by 1947, 2 years 
after VJ-day, although almost 1,000,000 
net registered tons of Japanese vessels 
had passed through the Canal in the pre- 
war year 1937. 

In 1920, Italian vessels accounted for 
3.5 percent of total Suez Canal traffic. 
By 1937, Italian vessel traffic made up 16.1 
percent of total vessel traffic, and that 
country ranked second as a user of the 
Canal. Italy has fared somewhat better 
than Japan and Germany since 1945; its 
vessels accounted for 4.5 percent of Suez 
vessel traffic in 1947, and 6 percent in the 
first 6 months of 1948. 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Portuguese Red Cross in 
Market for Aircraft 


Catalogs, price lists, and all information 
pertaining to small commercial aircraft are 
desired by the Portuguese Red Cross. This 
organization is reportedly contemplating the 
purchase of a small bimotored airplane for 
the use of its branch at Bissao, Porturuese 
Guinea, West Africa. The plane is to be 
equipped for ambulance service, having a 
carrying capacity of three persons, including 
the patient, doctor or nurse, and pilot. 

It is thought that the Portuguese Red 
Cross, because of its status as a quasi-govern- 
mental organization, will have no difficulty 
in obtaining the import license required by 
the Portuguese Government on purchases 
from the dollar area. 

Firms desiring to follow up this inquiry 
are asked to communicate with Exmo. Sen- 
hor, General D. Fernando Pereira Coutinho, 
President, Portuguese Red Cross, Palacio do 
Conde de Obidos, Jardim 9 de Abril, Lisbon, 
Portugal. 


New Train-Dispatching 
Equipment for Colombia 


Information on modern train-dispatching 
methods and equipment is desired by the 
National Railways of Colombia (Consejo Ad- 
ministrative de los Ferrocarriles Nacionales). 
It is understood that the Consejo contem- 
plates improvements of the system in use 
on the Bogota-Ibague and Cali-Buenaven- 
tura lines, approximately 300 kilometers and 
200 kilometers long, respectively. Informa- 
tion as to present services may be reviewed 
in the Communications Section of the Trans- 
portation and Communications Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While the Consejo desires to limit expendi- 
tures for the new system for these two lines to 
US$20,000, it has informed the American Em- 
bassy in Bogota that it would consider a 
larger allocation provided the service offered 
warranted an increase. 

Firms interested in investigating this op- 
portunity are invited to communicate with 
the Consejo Administrativo de los Ferrocar- 
riles Nacionales, Bogota, Colombia, either di- 
rect or though the American Embassy in 
Bogota. In any case, the Embassy would ap- 
preciate receiving copies of correspondence 
in connection with this inquiry. 


Preservative Treatment 
for Railway Ties 


The Department of Commerce has been 
informed by the American Embassy in Bo- 
gota, Colombia, that the National Railways 
of Colombia has expressed interest in erec- 
tion of facilities for preservative treatment 
of railway ties. 
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United States firms engaged in the design 
and construction of treating plants, which 
desire to investigate this inquiry further, 


en 
Pye WORLD TRADE LEADS 
<i 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


may communicate with the Consejo Admin- 
istrativo de los Ferrocarriles Nacionales (Na- 
tional Railways), Bogota, Colombia, either 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following request by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from ‘the Department's Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 


Animals (Live): 13 Machinery and Parts—-Continued 
Art Metalwork: 34. Industrial-—1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 18, 35, 
Arts and Curios: 38 52, 56 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Metal and Metal Products: 9, 37 
Accessories: 51. Merican Products: 40. 
Basketware: 16. Notions: 6. 
Beverages: 31. Oils (Lubricating): 52 
Cable Tighteners: 43. Paper and Paper Products: 6, 8, 39, 47 
Carpets and Rugs: 14, 29, 42. Philately: 53 
Chemicals: 7, 31, 35, 39, 46, 49, 52, 54, 59 Photographic Equipment: 39 
Clothing and Accessories: 35, 38. Plastics: 2, 60 
Construction Materials: 25, 28 Radios: 50. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 7, 12, 19, Raw Materials: 8 
35, 38, 54, 59. Rubber Articles: 39. 
Drums (Iron): 9. Scrims: 25. 
Earthenware and Porcelain: 38, 41 Seals (Bottles): 60 
Electrical Equipment, Fixtures, and Silverware and Pewterware: 41. 
Appliances: 9, 17, 26, 34, 39, 50, 57 Technicul Information and Manufac- 
Erplosives: 52. turing Processes: 4, 10. 
Fishing Gear: 11. Textiles: 6, 14, 15, 27, 35, 38, 39, 48, 57 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 8, 30, 31, 39, Toilet Preparations: 6, 12 
46, 50, 54, 55. Tools (Hand and Machine): 24, 39 
General Merchandise: 6, 21, 35, 37. Toys: 6, 38. 
Hotel Equipment and Supplies: 4 Vessel: 44. 
Household Furnishings: 9, 15, 50. Welding Equipment: 22 
Ivory Articles: 33 Wire and Cable: 23, 37. 
Jewelers’ Items: 32, 38, 39. Wooden and Bamboo Articles: 36 
Machinery and Parts: Wool: 50. 
Agricultural—9. Yarns: 45. 
Earth-Moving—2. 
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direct or through the American Embassy in 
Bogota. In any case, the Embassy would 
appreciate receiving copies of correspondence 
on this matter. 


Pakistan To Purchase 
Bulldozers and Tractors 


Bids covering the supply and delivery of 
bulldozers and tractors are invited by the 
Pakistan Government Department of Sup- 
ply and Development on behalf of the Pro- 
vincial government of West Punjab. 

Copies of bidding conditions and specifica- 
tions are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations, addressed to the Director Gen- 
eral, Department of Supply and Develop- 
ment, Frere Road, Karachi, Pakistan, must 
reach that office not later than 4 p. m. 
(Karachi time), July 30, 1949. 


Pakistan Invites Bids 
To Supply Locomotives 


The Embassy of Pakistan in Washington 
has informed the Department of Commerce 
that the Railway Division of the Pakistan 
Ministry of Communications wishes to re- 
ceive quotations covering the supply of 
25-ton, broad-gage (5 feet 6 inches), Diesel 
shunting locomotives developing 150 horse- 
power at 1,000 revolutions per minute, 

Further information on this inquiry may 
be obtained from the Embassy of Pakistan, 
Commercial Division, 1744 R Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Cairo To Purchase Light 
Meters and Switches 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas Administra- 
tion has issued a call for bids covering the 
supply of electric-light meters and time- 
recording switches, according to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Cairo, Egypt. Bids will be 
received until July 18, 1949, and shall be con- 
sidered irrevocable for 90 days after that 
date, or until October 16, 1949. 

In reporting this inquiry, the Embassy 
points out that American firms submitting 
offers must have an accredited Egyptian 
agent, and that a provisional deposit of 2 
percent of the proposed selling price is re- 
quired. Also, payment will be made in Egyp- 
tian currency, and it is understood that no 
special provision has been made for conver- 
sion of Egyptian pounds into dollars 

One copy of the tender form and specifi- 
cations has been provided the Department 
of Commerce. Interested parties may obtain 
it on a loan basis by applying to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Copies of 
this document are also available, subject to 
a charge of 1 Egyptian pound, from the Direc- 
tor General, Cairo Electricity and Gas Admin- 
istration, 53 Foad El Awal Street, Cairo, Egypt, 
to which office completed bids should be 
addressed 


Uruguayan State Railways 
To Purchase Locomotives 


The Director General of the Uruguayan 
State Railways has announced that offers 
covering supply of locomotives for the State 
Railways will be considered. It is under- 
stood that three are to be purchased in the 
immediate future, while an unspecified num- 
ber will probably be acquired at a later date. 

The first three are to be steam locomotives, 
either new or used, developing 1,200 to 1,300 
horsepower, maximum axel load 1514 tons, 


Standard gage For subsequent purchases, 
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new Diesel or Diesel-electric locomotives will 
probably be specified. 

Requests for further information, as well 
as quotations, should be addressed to the 
Director General, Uruguayan State Railways, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Deadline for Bids To 
Print Bank Notes Extended 


Bids for the printing of bank notes for the 
Bolivian Government will be received until 
July 18, 1949. The bidding period had pre- 
viously been extended from April 29 to May 
30. (See earlier announcements in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 2 and March 28.) 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Renato Bianco, representing 
Establecimiento German Bianco, S. R. L. (en- 
gages in elaboration and export of marbles 
and stones; importer of marble, stone, and 
machinery), 852 Av. R. S. Pefia, Buenos Aires, 
is interested in machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during July, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. U. S. address: 52 East Fifty- 
sixth Street, New York 22, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Boston, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 

2. Australia—J. H. D. Marks, 10 Martin 
Place, Sydney, representing Morrison & Beebe 
Ltd., Newcastle, and Pierwood Engineering 
Co. Ltd., Sydney, is interested in obtaining 
manufacturing rights for earth-moving 
equipment, cranes, and other heavy equip- 
ment; and injection molding in plastics. 
Scheduled to arrive June 6, via San Francisco, 
for a month's visit. U. S. address: Hotel 
Ambassador, Park Avenue and Fifty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York, Washington, and 
Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

3. Brazil—K. H. Conrad, representing Fa- 
brica de Cadarcos e Bordados Haco Ltda. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), Caixa Pos- 
tal 8, Massaranduba, Blumenau, Santa Ca- 
tarina, is interested in visiting manufacturers 
of automatic machinery for making ribbon 
and ribbon labels. Scheduled to arrive June 
14, via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U.S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

4. Colombia—Oscar Strauss, representing 
Cia. del Hotel Nutibara, S. A. (hotel operator, 
importer of provisions and hotel equipment), 
Plazuela Nutibara, Medellin, is interested in 
hotel equipment and supplies, and seeks in- 
formation on hotel management and opera- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive June 15, via 
Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Colombian Consulate General, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

5. India, South—-Govindaswamy Rangas- 
wamy Damodaran, representing P. S. G. & 
Sons’ Charity Industrial Institute (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), Peela- 
medu P. O., Coimbatore, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for the manufacture of 
power-driven pumps, agricultural imple- 
ments, and electrical fittings. Scheduled to 
arrive during the first week in June, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Indian Embassy, 2107 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: Chicago, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Cambridge (Mass.). 

6. Iran—Rahim Yafa’i, representing Trad- 
ing Firm Yafa’i (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, agent), Hotel 
Lalezar, Khiaban Lalezar, Tehran, is inter- 
ested in contacting manufacturers of cotton 
tertiles, and firms handling toys, cosmetics, 
all kinds of paper, general merchandise, and 


notions. Scheduled to arrive during July, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o American Meshed Fur Co., 
136 West Thirty-first Street, New York 1, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Bloomfield (N. J.). 

7. Italy—Mrs. Wanda Barzaghi, represent- 
ing Industrie Chimiche Barzaghi (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), and 
Unione Farmaceutica e Affini, Soc. Gelucum 
(importer, manufacturer), both, 15 Via G. 
Arrivabene, Milan, is interested in obtain- 
ing new agencies for chemicals and pharma- 
ceutical products. Scheduled to arrive May 
28, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Universal Mineral Inc., 
1480 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York. 

8. Lebanon—Ahmad Abiad, representing 
Abiad Fréres & Cie., Rue Maarad, Beirut, is 
interested in canned foodstuffs, paper, giu- 
cose, and machinery and raw materials 
for manufacturing chocolates and candy. 
Scheduled to arrive June 6, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Hamdan Channam, 29 Madison Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. 

9. Paraguay—Constante Fassardi, repre- 
senting Fassardi Ltda., S. A. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), Estrella 407, Asun- 
cion, is interested in purchasing equipment 
for manufacturing starch, plywood, caustic 
soda, and for extracting solvents of vegetable 
oil; washing machines; household refrigera- 
tors; household electric appliances; agricul- 
tural machinery; tractors; woodworking ma- 
chinery; used iron drums. He is now in the 
United States until August 30. U.S. ad- 
dress: Barclay Hotel, 111 East Forty-eighth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 13.) 


10. Union of South Africa—Leslie George 
Watson, representing H. Jones & Co. (S. A.) 
Ltd. (importer, wholesaler), Deal Party Es- 
tates, Port Elizabeth, is interested in visit- 
ing canning plants to study modern produc- 
tion methods and machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive June 30, via New York City, for a visit 
of 5months. U.S. address: % South African 
Consulate General, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Phila- 
delphia. 


Licensing Opportunities 


11. Africa, East—Friedrich K. Schatz (in- 
ventor), Tanganyika Fishery, Kigoma via 
Dar-es-Salaam, Trust Territory of Tangan- 
yika, wishes to contact United States manu- 
factures interested in manufacturing a new- 
type fishing gear on a royalty basis. Inventor 
believes that his device will find ready appli- 
cation in many types of commercial fisheries, 
inasmuch as the gear makes it possible to fish 
at any depth between the surface and the 
sea bottom, requires only one-fifth the power 
of conventional ground trawl net, and makes 
possible fishing over a rough bottom. 

Mr. Schatz may be reached during the next 
few months at Fischindustrie Lipski, Halle 
IX, Bremerhaven-F., Germany. 

A reprint of a description of the device 
appearing in the British publication “The 
Fishing News” and two diagrams showing 
details of the gear and its use are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. England—cC. E. Fulford Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Carlton Hill, Leeds 2, is interested in 
manufacturing, packing, and marketing 
American medicinals, pharmaceuticals and 
toilet preparations for British and oversea 
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markets. Firm is particularly interested in 
contacting firms manufacturing tooth paste. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


13. Africa, Portuguese East Mozambique— 
Joaquim Jose A. Costa (Hunter), Circun- 
scricao do Barue, Mungari, Province of 
Manica E Sofala, offers to export wild African 
game such as elephants, black and white 
rhinos, buffalos, lions, leopards, buck kudus, 
elands, zebras, and antelopes. 

(In view of the nature of this inquiry a 
World Trade Directory Report is not 
available.) 

14. Belgium—Tissage A. Clarysse & Co., 
S. A. (manufacturer, export merchant), 
Dréve de l’Eglise, Vichte, offers to export 
cotton rugs, weighing 2 pounds and 11 ounces 
per square yard; also tickings, tapestries, and 
linens. Firm also seeks agents in the fol- 
lowing cities: New Orleans, New York City, 
Chicago, Seattle, and San Francisco. Fur- 
ther information regarding weights and 
prices of textiles, and price only of rugs is 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

15. Belgium—Louis Heynderickx, 8. P. R. L. 
(export merchant), Rue Savaen 12, Ghent, 
offers to export tertile yard goods, damask 
tablecloths and napkins (linen and cotton). 
Firm also desires a representative in each of 
the following areas: Pacific coast, Atlantic 
coast, and Gulf area. List of commodities 
offered by firm including weight, width, and 
prices is obtainable from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Belgium—Michel Van Wauwe (manu- 
facturer, export merchant), 44 Vrijheidstraat, 
Temsche, offers to export and seeks agent for 
good-quality basketware. Catalog and price 
list available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Belgium—Usine Belge de Matériel 
Electriques Vynckier Fréres & Co., S. A. 
(manufacturer), 11 Boulevard de 1’ Industrie, 
Ghent, desires to export and seeks agent for 
large quantities of electric switches, switch 
bozes, and electrical apparatus. Catalog and 
price list obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Denmark—Alfred V. Nielsen (export 
merchant), 60 Blegdamsvej, Copenhagen 9, 
desires to export boz-nailing machines with 
nine nail feeders, new improved gear box and 
clutch, clinching device and sidearm, for 
direct electric drive by V-rope with motor 
bracket. Machines delivered without motor. 
Firm states it has available for export up to 
25 machines from stock. Catalog available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

19. Egypt—E. Agouri Fils (manufacturer, 
commission merchant, exporter), P. O. B. 
676, Cairo, offers to export Egyptian henbane 
leaves (hyoscyamus muticus). 

20. England—Barking Brassware Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), River Road, Barking, Essex, 
offers to export £10,000 worth each month of 
high-quality metal sanitary fittings such as 
chromium-plated bathroom and kitchen-sink 
fittings. Firm also seeks United States rep- 
resentative. Catalog and price list available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

21. England—H. W. & W. A. Beaumont 
(buying agents and general exporters), 11 
Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 1., wishes 
to act as buying agent in the United King- 


Directory Report being 
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dom for department stores in the United 
States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. England—Francis Caird (Overseas) 
Ltd. (exporter for manufacturers), Africa 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2., wishes to 
export £5,000 worth each month of tubular 
welding fittings (seamless). Firm is also 
interested in obtaining an agent in the 
United States. Catalog is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. England—Connollys (Blackley) Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Blackley, Manchester 9, has 
available for export magnet wires (round) 
covered with enamel, synthetic enamel, cot- 
ton, silk or rayon; also litzendraht wires. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. England—Guys (Handtools) Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 13/19 East Dulwich Road, Lon- 
don, S. E. 22, offers to export £5,000 worth 
each month of highest-grade hand tools for 
carpenters and engineers. Firm also seeks 
agent in the United States. Sales literature 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. England—Jerrard, Sons & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and merchant), 4 Quarry 
Street, Guildford, Surrey, offers to export 
wallboard and plasterboard scrims of jute, 
cotton, and paper-backed cotton. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. England—The London Commercial 
Electrical Stores Ltd (manufacturer), 20/22 
Cursitor Street, London, E. C. 4., desires to 
export Sol-Tan electro-medical health lamps 
and appliances. Catalog available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 26, 
D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

27. England—Norman Scatchard Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Forest Mills, Ovenden, Hali- 
fax, offers to export high-quality furnishing 
fabrics and webbing. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. Eng’and—Williams & Watson Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 75/7/9 Victoria Street, 
Liverpool 1, offers to export and seeks agent 
for best-quality metal window frames and 
doors in bronze, extruded aluminum, and 
rustproof steel. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. England—Woodward Grosvenor & Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Worcester Cross, Kid- 
derminster, wishes to export high-quality 
carpets such as seamless Wilton and Rock- 
ingham squares, broadloom and Axminster 
and Wilton piece goods in oriental, floral, 
period, and other designs. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

30. France—Ch. Copin (export merchant), 
3, Rue de Cadix, Paris, offers to export spe- 
cial French foods, fruits, cheese, mushrooms, 
and patés de foies gras, in minimum ship- 
ments of 100 cases. Firm prefers direct sales, 
but would consider appointing agent or 
agents in principal cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

31. France—Société des Produits Aromati- 
ques de France (manufacturers, wholesalers 
and exporters), 21, Boulevard Matabiau, 
Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, has available for 
export large quantities of good-quality li- 





queurs such as “Violetta” (40°), and “Mala. 
detta” (43°); also spirits from aromatic 
herbs (“Alcoolats”) and alimentary flavoring 
extracts, concentrates and aromatic Chemi- 
cals. Although firm is interested in direct 
sales, it would consider appointing a sales 
agent in the United States. Firm would ap- 
preciate receiving any useful information 
and/or advice from potential American im- 
porters. Descriptive literature (in French) 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—Otto Birkner (,wholesaler 
in jewelry, gems, watches), KO6nigstrasse 14- 
16 (Streitshof), (24a) Hamburg 36, offers to 
export watches, jewelry, gems, and semipre- 
cious stones. 

33. Germany—Heinr. Ad. Meyer, Schliess- 
fach 68, Hamburg 36, offers to export ivory 
articles such as animal figures, flowers, ear- 
rings, and chess figures. 

34. Ireland, Northern—A. W. Hamilton & 
Co. (manufacturer and exporter), 15 Prince's 
Dock, Belfast, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for finest-quality hand-wrought art 
metalwork such as electric table lamps and 
standard lamps, and fireside furnishings. 

35. Japan—Chikyuya & Co., Ltd. exporters, 
importers, and manufacturers), No. 5, 3- 
chome Kodemma-Cho Nihonbashi, Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export hand-knitted goods, 
hosiery and underwear, hosiery machines, 
silk and rayon fabrics, industrial chemicals, 
dyestuffs, drugs, and general merchandise. 

36. Japan—Daiwa Tsusho Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers), No. 14, 
Kanda Matsutomicho, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export wooden and bamboo articles 
such as furniture, table wares, toys, fancy 
goods, plywood, veneer, chests, box shooks and 
matches. 

37. Japan—Kuranishi & Trading Co., Ltd., 
P. O. Box Box No. 207, Osaka, offers to export 
ferro alloys, melted silica, electric wire and 
cable, synthetic stones, and general merchan- 
dise. 

38. Japan—Pacific Trading Corporation 
(importers and exporters), No. 1 Tosa- 
bori 1-chome, Nishi-ku, Osaka, desires to 
export cultured pearls; simulated pearls and 
alabasters; porcelain; glassware; toys; silk, 
cotton and rayon piece goods; drugs and 
chemicals, agar-agar; straw hats; artificial 
flowers; arts and curios. 

39. Japan—Universal Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, general representatives, importers), 
Osaka Central P. O. Box. 378, Osaka, offers to 
export teztiles including cotton and silk 
piece goods, cultured pearls, rubber goods, 
industrial dyestuffs, paper, electrical goods, 
canned marine products, art wall paper, cam- 
eras and binoculars, machine toois. 

40. Mezico—Emilio Lanzagorta U. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), Fray Servando Teresa de 
Mier 154, Mexico, D. C., offers to export all 
kinds of Mexican products. Firm states it has 
extensive connections with the Mexican in- 
dustry and that it could procure practically 
any commodity produced in Mexico. 

41. Netherlands—Mobach Trading Co. (ex- 
porter), 16 Ribeslaan, Apeldoorn, offers to 
export and seeks agents for first-class “Old 
Dutch” silverware and pewterware, and Delfts 
blue earthenware. 

42. Scotland—William C. Gray & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Newton Carpet Works, Ayr, 
offers to export medium- and high-grade 
carpets such as chenille Axminster, Wilton 
plain body goods, and spool Axminster. 
Firm states it has substantial quantities of 
carpets available for export. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

43. Sweden—G. M. Thomasson (wholesaler 
and sales agent), 44 Birger Jarlsgatan, Stock- 
holm, desires to export cable tighteners of 
first-quality Swedish material. Firm states 
it can export 15,000 units annually. In- 
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spection at Stockholm by the Swedish State 
Testing Institute at shipper’s expense. Firm 
also seeks a representative in the United 
States, and will also consider the manufac- 
ture of the cable tightener in the United 
States under Swedish license. Descriptive 
literature on cable tightener and copy of 
Swedish State Testing Institute certificate are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


44. Argentina—Captain Hermenegildo P. P. 
Sepic, Defensa 1763, Buenos Aires, is inter- 
ested in purchasing an LST-type_ vessel. 
Captain Sepic states that he wishes to pur- 
chase vessel with Argentine pesos at the 
official rate of exchange. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

45. Bahrein Islands (Persian Gulf)—Haji 
Mohamed Haji Ahmed Ali Akbar Bastaki (im- 
porters, exporters, commission agents), Ma- 
nama, seeks purchase quotations for cotton 
yarns. Firm is particularly interested in the 
following counts of yarns: 3/6s, 2/6s, 2/10s, 
2/20s, 9/20s, 2014s, 614s, 1014s. Also inter- 
ested in yarns suitable for fishing lines and 
fishing nets. 

46. Belgium—S. A. ALGAFINA, Algemene 
Handels & Finantiemaatschappij (importer, 
manufacturer, commission merchant), 95, 
Avenue de France, Antwerp, seeKs purchase 
quotations for degelatinized bone meal con- 
taining about 3 percent phosphoric acid and 
1 percent nitrogen; industrial bone grease 40°, 
saponifiable contents 96 percent to 98 per- 
cent; and horn meal, 

47. Germany—Harry Deckers (import, ex- 
port, agent), Tegernseer Landstr. 276, Mun- 
chen, seeks quotations from manufacturers 
of paper and cardboard. 

48. Germany—Walter Haug & Co. (import 
and export agent), Ranke-strasse 27, Stutt- 
gart-Sillenbuch, wishes to contact firms in- 
terested in exporting tertiles to Germany. 

49. Germany—Heinrich Roth, Scheffel- 
strasse 33, Frankfurt am Main (16) (U. S. 
Zone), desires to contact chemical firms in 
the United States. 

50. Germany—Eugene Vavra, Import-Ex- 
port G. m. b. H., Post Niederleierndorf uber 
Eggmuhl, Niederbayern, Eichbihl (U. S 
Zone), seeks quotations for cocoa, coffee, 
cheese, and fish; wool; sewing machines; 
and radios. 

51. Greece—-Miltiades A. Antoniades (man- 
ufacturer’s agent, importing distributor), 6 
Aristotelous Street, Salonika, wishes pur- 
chase quotations and agency for automotive 
spare parts and accessories. Firm desires to 
act as sole agent for northern Greece for an 
American manufacturer exporting above 
items, Also, firm would appreciate receiv- 
ing literature and price lists. 

52. Italy—Eredi, Ing. Luigi Scalia (sulphur 
mine), 2 Piazza Luigi Scalia, Palermo, wishes 
purchase quotations for 4,400 pounds of 
lubricating oils; 15 tons of calcium carbide; 
11 tons of erplosives; and 6 pneumatic drills, 
approximate weight 30 pounds each. 

53. Japan—Buitsu Nagata, 73-8 Bancho, 
Jigyo-Nishi-Machi, Fukuoma City, is inter- 
ested in contacting philatelists in the United 
States. 

54. Switzerland—Basler Drogerie Bohny & 
Co. A. G. (importer, wholesaler, retailer), 6 
Clarastrasse, Basel, wishes purchase quota- 
tions and agency for crude drugs, botanical 
drugs, spices, chemical and pharmaceutical 
goods. Also, firm is anxious to obtain the 
exclusive Swiss selling agency for new ar- 
ticles, especially those used in everyday life 
which have a successful market in the 
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United States but have not yet been intro- 
duced in Switzerland. 

55. Switzerland—Hans Roth (importing 
distributor, commission merchant), 14 Ler- 
berstrasse, Bern (postal address: P. O. B. 
Transit, Bern), wishes purchase quotations 
for milling wheat, oats, and cattle food. 
Firm desires several thousand tons to one 
contract. 

56. Syria—Shurafa Brothers & Co. (hosiery 
manufacturer), Khan el-Harameine, Da- 
mascus, seeks purchase quotations for the 
following hosiery machinery (new or re- 
built) : drying forms for men’s, women’s, and 
children’s socks; winder (2 machines, 12 
bobbins each); weaving machinery for ny- 
lon, silk, and cotton, 


Agency Opportunities 


57. Africa, French West—Jean Desmarest 
(importing distributor), 99 Avenue Gam- 
betta, Dakar, seeks exclusive agency for the 
following: cotton and linen teztiles for sale 
to natives; bathroom fixtures such as bath- 
tubs, sinks, and water heaters; electrical 
household appliances such as sewing ma- 
chines, radios, washing machines and electric 
razors; household refrigerators operated by 
electricity or kerosene. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

58. Germany—Franz Mosler K.-G., Post- 
fach 904, (23) Bremen, wishes to act as Ger- 
man representative for United States import 
and export firms. 

59. Greece—George A. Vaharis (manufac- 
turer’s agent, importing distributor), 57 
Egnatia Street (Nea Stoa), Salonika, wishes 
to act as sole agent in Northern Greece for 
pharmaceuticals, fine and heavy chemicals 
for industrial uses. Firm would appreciate 
receiving catalogs and literature. 

60. Union of South Africa—C. de Solla 
Agencies, P. O. Box 5955, Johannesburg, seeks 
representation from a manufacturer of 
“shrink-on” bottle capsules. Firm states 
that the capsules desired are made of plastic 
and are packed in a liquid, in either tins or 
bottles. Exposure to the air, after the cap- 
sule is placed on the bottle over a cork, hard- 
ens and dries it, making it a pilferproof bot- 
tle seal. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. . 

Advertising Media—Luxembourg. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Re- 
frigeration Equipment Importers and Deal- 
ers—Surinam. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Lebanon. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodcial Importers 
and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Spain. 

Candle Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Canneries—Switzerland. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Portugal. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato- 
ries—Iraq. 

Dairy Industry—Greece. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Bolivia. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Burma. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Pakistan. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Philippines. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Netherlands. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—El Sal- 
vador. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
porters—Denmark. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Iraq. 

Hotels—Jamaica. 

Hotel, Restaurant, and Store Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Ink Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Ink Manufacturers—Peru. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
British Malaya. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Colombia. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, tm- 
porters, and Dealers—Spain. 

Lumber Importers and Dealers—Israel. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Morocco. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Hong 
Kong. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Peru. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Italy. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Austria. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers—Aus- 
tria. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers—Is- 
rael. 

Municipal Waterworks—Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Siam. 

Paraffin-Wax Importers and Dealers—Co- 
lombia. 

Petroleum Industry—Dominican Republic. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies—Spain. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Bermuda. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Haiti. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Nicaragua. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—British 
Guiana. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Indochina. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Radio Broacasting Stations (Long and 
Short Wave)—Uruguay. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Venezuela. 

Sawmills—Spain. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Israel. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Lebanon. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Telephone Companies—Burma. 

Textile Industry—Iran. 

Venetian-Blind Manufacturers—Italy. 





New Nicotine Factory for Yugoslavia 


Recently the building of a new nicotine 
factory in the center of the greatest tobacco- 
growing region in Yugoslavia has been com- 
pleted, says an official Yugoslav news release. 

Yugoslavia, says the statement, “is known 
as a country with a rich assortment of to- 
bacco.” Some of the varieties that are suc- 
cessfully grown yield a high percentage of 
nicotine. The use of nicotine as an insecti- 
cide and its manufaccure for medical pur- 
poses is important, and, because of this, nico- 
tine is in demand on the world markets. 
The increased Yugoslav production of nico- 
tine which will be felt from March of the 
current year when the factory began to op- 
erate, “will contribute to the export of this 
article.” 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Conirols 


BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ABOLISHED 


The Board of Industrial Development 
(Junta de Fomento Industrial) which was 
established by Supreme Decree No. 1013 of 
January 9, 1948, was abolished by Bolivian 
Supreme Decree No. 1521 of May 14, 1949, and 
its functions transferred to the Directorate 
General of Industry of the Ministry of Econ- 
omy, according to a dispatch of May 24, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
27, 1948, for announcement of the establish- 
ment of the Board of Industrial Develop- 
ment. ] 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALIDITY OF ALL ImpPoRT LICENSES NOT TO 
EXCEED JUNE 30, 1949 


At the request of the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil, customs 
authorities have been advised by circular No. 
14, issued by the Director of Customs Revenue 
on May 18, 1949, that all import licenses are 
now being issued with a validity date not 
exceeding June 30, 1949, when existing legis- 
lation expires, according to an airgram of 
May 25, 1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

Upon request of importers, however, li- 
censes may be endorsed by the statement: 
“This license, if necessary, should be con- 
sidered automatically extended until (day, 
month, and year) if Law No. 262 of February 
23 (Export-Import Control Law) is extended.” 
Existing licenses may also be extended 
conditionally, upon petition by the importer 
stating that an extension is necessary in 
order that shipment may be made, in which 
case the endorsement will read: “Considered 
automatically extended until (day, month, 
and year) the valid date of this document 
if law No. 262 of February 23, 1948, is ex- 
tended.” 

[For announcement of expiration of 
present Export-Import Control Law, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 9, 1949. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR SPECIFIc IMPORTS 
FROM HARD-CURRENCY SOURCES 


Under date of May 9, 1949, the British 
Guiana Controller of Supplies and Prices 
notified local importers that quotas had been 
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arranged for the importation of refrigerator 
parts from Canada and the United States, and 
that applications for import licenses for the 
6 months commencing July 1, 1949, would be 
considered, according to information received 
from the United States Consulate in George- 
town, British Guiana. 

On May 1, 1949, British Guiana importers 
were notified that quotas had been established 
for the importation of cosmetics from hard- 
currency sources; and also that quotas on the 
basis of previous imports had been allotted 
for the importation of electric stoves. 

On May 17, establishment of quotas was 
announced for the importation of Mexican 
garlic from the United States, to the extent 
of 50 percent of the second-half-year's al- 
location, at a ceiling price of $20.50 per 100 
pounds. (British Guiana dollar=$0.8443, 
U. S. currency.) 

[NoTeE: Information on total amounts of 
allocations to quota holders is not released 
by the British Guiana Controller of Supplies 
and Prices. ] 


List OF IMPORTS FROM HARD-CURRENCY 
SouRCES Not NORMALLY GRANTED LICENSES 


The list of commodities, published in the 
Official Gazette of British Guiana, dated May 
14, 1949, for which licenses are not normally 
granted for importation from hard-currency 
sources is as follows (this list incorporates all 
those previously published) : 

Aerated and mineral waters and table wa- 
ters; artificial-silk ribbons and lace; asphalt, 
crude and dried; aluminum sheets and wire; 
animals not for food—dogs and horses; ale, 
stout, and porter; 

Biscuits, sweetened and unsweetened; bat- 
teries, other than dry-cell batteries; beeswax; 
basketware, including furniture; bricks ex- 
cept fire bricks; bicycles; baking powder; bar- 
ley, patent; bath robes; bathing suits and 
trunks; belts and braces; birdseeds, Argen- 
tine; blinds, spring; books and magazines of 
all kinds, except for private people, students; 
brushes, all kinds; buckets, pails, and tubs; 
bullion—(a)} gold and (b) silver, coins; 

Cakes; cider and perry; cacao and cacao 
preparations, except loose cocoa powder; cof- 
fee and coffee substitutes, including extracts 
and essences; confectionery of all kinds in- 
cluding chocolate; china, pottery and glass- 
ware except bottles; cameras and photo- 
graphic apparatus, except for professional 
purposes; color films; cinematograph appara- 
tus, except replacements; cotton lace; cotton 
trimmings; curios; candles; chair cane; cart- 
ridges; caustics soda; cement; cigarette- 
manufacture requirements (cigarette paper, 


slides and other requirements); clocks; 
coffins; coffee mills; cotton fents; combs; 
custard powder; cuticle remover. 

DDT; dresses, readymade; 

Electrical apparatus—ice-cream freezers, 


except for commercial replacement, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, hair dryers and 
curlers, refrigerators for domestic and shop 
use, immersion heaters, toasters, waffle irons, 
water heaters, water coolers, and lrons; em- 


broidery, of all kinds; electric bulbs, minia- 
ture, flashlight, and radio; electric wiring de- 
vices, except fuse plugs, sockets, rosettes, re- 
ceptacles, current taps, cutouts, plug bases 
and caps, cleats, knobs, and tubes; enamel 
ware, 

Fish—canned, except herrings, salmon, 
sardines and mackerel; fresh fruit other than 
apples; fruit and peel, crystallized and can- 
died; fancy goods; fireworks; floor and furni- 
ture coverings; flower seeds; metal furniture, 
except beds and springs; wooden furniture, 
except chairs and cots; fish paste; fluorescent 
lighting equipment; 

Gasoline, except aviation spirit; gold and 
silver, refined and unrefined, except for den- 
tal and medical requisites; goldsmiths’ and 
silversmiths’ wares, except cheap spoons and 
forks; gramophones and pickups; games, in- 
cluding playing cards and sports goods; glass, 
sheet; 

Honey; haberdashery; handbags, all; hand- 
kerchiefs; hats, all kinds; 

Isinglass; 

Jams and jellies, except crystals, puddings, 
and powders; jewelry, gold, silver, platinum, 
artificial, costume, and plastic; jute, except 
gunny cloth and lining for apparel; 

Kerosene oil; 

Lace and lace nets; leather manufactures, 
pocketbooks, wallets, fancy goods of leather 
or material resembling leather; linen, all 
kinds; laundry blueing; lard compound; 
leather manufactures, suitcases, trunks, sad- 
dling, harness, and other macratn tures; lum- 
ber, except white pine; 

Majolica, jet, terra cotta, and samian ware; 
matches, mats, matting, carpets, and rugs, 
including rubber mats and matting; motor- 
cars; motorcycles; musical instruments; 
margarine; marmite; mattresses; mauby 
bark (Haiti); meat extracts; meat juices, ex- 
cept Valentine’s meat juice; motorvans; mo- 
tors, inboard and outboard; 

Nuts, all kinds, except peanuts in bulk; 
nail polish; nail-polish remover; 

Oils and fats, except butter, oil for medici- 
nal purposes and oil and fats for the local 
manufacture of soap, margarine, and allied 
products; organs; overalls, pullovers, etc.; 

Pickles, sauces, and condiments, including 
mustard; paper—aibums, novelties, crackers, 
calendars, advertising matter except where 
supplied free of cost; pendants (candelabras, 
electroliers, chandeliers and standard lamps 
of all kinds); perfumes; pianos, perfumed 
spirits; pictures and paintings; plastics, ex- 
cept specialized items unobtainable from the 
United Kingdom; precious and semiprecious 
stones; paper— wall, wrapping, and packing; 
paper bags, Christmas cards, diaries, note- 
books, and quire books; plants; plate and 
plated ware; polishes and blacking; poultry 
equipment; pajamas; 

Radios, radiograms, and transmitting sets; 
refrigerators; ribbons, trimmings, and tape; 
road oil; rayon manufactures, other than 
wearing apparel; rayon fents 


Spices, except pepper, coriander, tumeric, 
and similar varieties; spirits; sugar and 
sirups, excluding glucose and granulated 
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sugar; silk of all kinds; soap—laundry hard 
par; sporting guns, carbines, rifles, and the 
like, except shotguns; salt (loose and in pack- 
ets); singlets and undervests; slates; soda 
ash; stationery, including blotting paper, 
erasers, converted paper products. 

Tobacco, manufactured (e. g., cigars, 
cigarettes, prepared pipe tobacco, and the 
like); thread, finished, other than special 
praiding thread and sewing thread for indus- 
trial purposes; tiles; tricycles; toys; tires and 
tubes, except types and sizes unobtainable 
in the United Kingdom; tea; toilet and 
medical soaps; toilet preparations; tooth- 
paste and powders; tombstones; trunks, in- 
cluding steel cabin trunks; typewriter rib- 
bons. 

Umbrellas and walking sticks. 

Vacuum flasks; vegetables (fresh), except 
onions, garlic, and potatoes. 

Watches and parts; whisky. 

Zip fasteners. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


U. S. Direct INVESTMENTS INCREASED IN 
1948 


Direct investments of United States capital 
in Canadian business controlled in the 
United States increased by approximately 
$156,000,000 in 1948 over 1947, according to 
recent reports of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The total value of direct invest- 
ments at the end of 1948 may have exceeded 
$2,700,000,000 compared with $%2,428,000,000 
in 1946 and $1,880,900,000 in 1939. The book 
value of United States direct investments in 
these United States-controlled Canadian 
firms in selected years, since 1926 by form of 
investment is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


In millions of dollars] 


Item 1926 1930 1933 1939 
Capital stock 1, 000 1,329.4 1,271.6) 1,289.2 
Bonds 187.6 $36. 3 338. 3 305, 8 
Other investments 214.9 327 323. 4 285. 9 
Potal 1,402.5 1,992.7, 1,933.3 1,880.9 

Item 1945 1946 1947 ! 
Capital stock 1,613 1, 691 1, 706 
Bonds 292 320 300 
Other investments ayy 417 445 
Total 2, 304 2, 425 2, 544 

1 Preliminary. 

Source: The Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments, 1926 to 1948 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Copies available Kings’ Printer, Ottawa, Cloth-bound 
edition $1; paper bound, 75 cents. 


In classifying investments, the direct-in- 
vestment group includes all Canadian com- 
panies where 50 percent or more of the 
Canadian capital was owned in the United 
States. In addition, certain other instances 
of important minority holdings by United 
States companies have been included when 
these are known to have constituted control. 

Total investments of United States capital 
in Canada in 1947 amounted to $5,187,000,000 
aS compared with $5,157,000,000 in 1946. In- 
cluded in these totals of all types of invest- 
ments are United States holdings of Canadian 
Government and municipal bonds, portfolio 
holdings of Canadian corporation stocks and 
bonds, and miscellaneous investments, as 
well as the direct investments in Canadian 
industries and businesses. 

Total investments in Canada by nonresi- 
dents of all foreign countries are estimated at 
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$7,175,000,000 in 1947, including investments 
held in the United Kingdom of $1,642,000,000, 
and investments held in other oversea coun- 
tries of $346,000,000. 

United States direct investments represent 
approximately 20 percent of capital invested 
in all Canadian business and about 37 per- 
cent of the total invested in manufacturing. 
There are, of course, wide variations in the 
percentage of control in different industries 
and kinds of business. For example, the 
United States-controlled concerns account 
for high percentages of the production in 
automobiles, rubber products, and petroleum 
refining, and relatively low percentages in 
flour milling, dairy products, and textiles. 
Other industries, sugar refining, for example, 
are entirely Canadian controlled. 

United States-controlled manufacturers of 
motor vehicles were also very prominent 
when considered in relation to total output 
of all such manufacturers in Canada, pro- 
duction amounting to 95 percent of the total. 

Petroleum refining constituted a similar 
example, ranking third in value of United 
States-controlled production and accounting 
for 66 percent of all petroleum products 
manufactured in the country. Much the 
same situation existed in the manufacture 
of miscellaneous nonferrous metals, which 
ranked fifth in production among the United 
States-controlled firms and accounted for 66 
percent of the national total. 

In contrast, United States-controlled firms 
manufacturing pulp and paper ranked sec- 
ond in value of production among United 
States-controlled firms but produced only 29 
percent of the pulp and paper manufactured 
in Canada. Industries in which the large 
United States-controlled producers reported 
the lowest percentages of total production 
were miscellaneous vegetable products—3 
percent; textiles, 2 percent; miscellaneous 
paper products, 8 percent; miscellaneous 
wood products, 2 percent; miscellaneous iron 
and steel products, 8 percent; and miscel- 
laneous nonmetallic minerals, 7 percent. 


CONSUMER-CREDIT TRENDS 


Thirty-seven and a half percent of all re- 
tail sales in 10 major Canadian credit-deal- 
ing trades were on a credit basis during the 
second half of 1948, according to a recent 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Of all the retail sales, 14.3 percent were in- 
stallment sales, and 23.2 percent were charge 
accounts. This is a noticeable shift from 
the 7.9 percent installment sales and 25 per- 
cent charge-account sales in the latter half 
of 1945, a period affected by controls on 
consumer-credit buying which were removed 
subsequently, in January 1947. 

The 10 trades analyzed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics were: Department stores, 
men’s clothing stores, women’s clothing 
stores, family clothing stores, furriers, house- 
hold-appliance and radio stores, furniture 
stores, hardware stores, jewelry stores, and 
motor-vehicle dealers. Within these trades, 
total cash and credit sales gained 7.8 percent 
in the second half of 1948 over the second 
half of 1947. The cash and credit sales in 
relation to total sales since 1941 were as fol- 
lows: 


Percentage of Total Sales 


Install- 
Cash ment Charge 
sales sales account 
1941, average half-year_ 60. 2 21.7 18.1 
1945, July-December x 67.1 7.9 25. 0 
1946: 
January-June wages 66.1 8. 
July-December-__- 65.3 9.5 
1947: 
January-June. . 62. 
July-December. .-. : 62. 
1948: 
January-June Se ocelh 60. ! 
July-December-.--.----- 62. ! 
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After reaching a low of 60.3 percent of total 
sales in the first half of 1948, cash sales moved 
upward for the first time since 1945 to absorb 
62.5 percent of sales in the latter half of 1948. 
Charge-account sales at 23.2 percent of sales 
were the lowest in proportion since 1941. 
Installment sales rose consistently from 7.9 
percent of total sales in 1945 to 14.3 percent 
during the last half of 1948. 

Installment sales, which were most affected 
by wartime regulations, have shown marked 
recovery in most trades. In department 
stores the ratio rose from 6.2 percent of total 
sales in the second half of 1945 to 10.7 per- 
cent in the like period of 1948, almost level 
with, the 1941 average of 10.9 percent. In- 
stallment sales of jewelry stores surpassed the 
1941 average ratio in the second half of 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PROHIBITED GoopS IMPORTED 
FREELY FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 
UNDER QUOTA FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
JULY 1 


A considerable number of items now on the 
prohibited import list, Schedule I of the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act, will 
be permitted entry into Canada under open 
general permit No. F. E. C. 140 from the 
United Kingdom and other nonscheduled 
countries and on a 50-percent quota basis 
from the United States and other scheduled 
countries effective July 1, 1949, according to 
an announcement of the Minister of Finance 
in Ottawa, Canada, on June 5. 

The quota for these imports from the 
United States is under Category 4 of Schedule 
II (the miscellaneous quota group) and is 
50 percent of the dollar value of imports in 
the base year ended June 30, 1947. In other 
words, Canadian importers with established 
quotas will be permitted to import these 
commodities from _ scheduled countries 
against their existing quotas but they will 
not have larger quotas. Likewise, new quotas 
will not be established. Thus, only a wider 
range of goods for which their quotas may be 
used is provided. 

The 1949 ceiling for imports in this cate- 
gory is roughly $22,750,000 and will not be 
increased. On the other hand, an annual 
increase is expected in imports from the 
United Kingdom of approximately $1,500,000 
for articles released from the prohibition. 

A considerable number of the products 
which may now be imported freely from non- 
scheduled countries have traditionally been 
sold in the Canadian market by the United 
States. 

The items which will be permitted entry 
on a 50 percent quota basis from scheduled 
countries and on an unrestricted basis from 
nonscheduled countries on and after July 1 
are as follows: 

Paper sacks or bags of all kinds, printed 
or not (but not including those made from 
twisted paper (ex 193). 

Paper envelopes; correspondence and 
printed-letterhead papers, not including 
plain unprinted typewriter or copying 
papers; creped tissue paper and manufac- 
tures thereof; Christmas seals, stickers, tags 
and enclosure cards, printed, embossed or 
otherwise decorated; card and other games, 
score reckoners, score pads, tallies and place 
cards, of paper or cardboard; festivity, carni- 
val and celebration supplies and decorations 
of paper or cardboard, including costumes, 
hats, caps, headbands, masks, horns, ser- 
pentines and confetti; blank books (ex 197, 
ex 197b, ex 198, ex 199, ex 181, ex 509). 

Perfumery, including toilet preparations, 
nonalcoholic, viz., hair oils, tooth and other 
powders and washes, pomatums, pastes and 
all other perfumed preparations, n. o. p., used 
for hair, mouth, or skin (234). 
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Nickel-plated or electro-plated cutlery and 
table flatware (ex 362c). 

Lamp shades, n. o. p., and shade holders 
(444d). 

Electric sad irons (ex 445i). 

Electric dry shaving machines (ex 445j). 

Picture frames, photograph frames and 
mirror frames, of any material (512, ex 506, 
et al.). 

Jewelry of any material, for the adorn- 
ment of the person, n. 0. p. (647). 

Precious and semi-precious stones (other 
than diamonds) whether genuine or syn- 
thetic, but not including pearls, whether 
genuine or cultured, and imitations and 
simulations thereof (ex 648). 

Fountain and ball-point pens (ex 655). 

Propelling pencils (ex 655a). 

Domestic water heaters; public address and 
communication systems; beverage dispensing 
and mixing equipment; cigarette or cigar 
lighters (but not including lighters pro- 
vided for in tariff item 438 (cc)); 

Cases, boxes, bowls, baskets, bottles, dishes 
and trays adapted for personal, household 
or Office use, or for the packaging of goods 
for retail sale, of which the component of 
chief value is copper or electro-plated metal, 
not including industrial containers unsuit- 
able for retail sale; ash trays and receivers; 

Desk sets and bases or holders for blotters, 
pens or pencils; book-ends; paper weights 
and paper knives; Christmas tree decorations 
of all Kinds, including lights and fittings 
therefor; vases and jardinieres; electric heat- 
ing pads and blankets; hair waving and dry- 
ing machines; lipstick holders; electric fans; 
floor polishers; atomizers; door chimes; 
watch straps and bracelets; bowls, trays and 
dishes of wood; ornaments of brass or 
earthenware (ex 711, ex 362c, ex 427, ex 446a, 
et al.). 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated June 10) 


Weakness of the world copper market is 
affecting the Chilean economy unfavorably 
and is accelerating a reversion to European 
sources of imports started this year. Gov- 
ernment efforts to conserve dollar exchange 
are more pronounced than earlier in the 
year. Less consideration is being given by 
Chilean foreign-trade-licensing authorities 
to such competitive factors as price, quality, 
availability, and delivery terms. Liquidat- 
ing soft-currency balances appears to be 
the governing criterion in the country’s 
licensing program. The current trade pat- 
tern, resembling increasingly that of the 
prewar period in which European countries 
figured substantially, is causing anxiety 
among United States business representatives 
in Chile. 

Cumulative merchandise foreign-trade 
values for the first 4 months of 1949 showed 
exports of 495,700,000 and imports of 456,- 
700,000 gold pesos—increases of 17.7 and 16.9 
percent, respectively, over the trade for the 
corresponding period in 1948. Exports in 
April decreased 18.5 and imports 8.9 percent 
from the preceding month. The United 
States accounted for 52.8 and 59.5 percent of 
total import and export values, respectively, 
during the period January-April 1949. In 
the corresponding period of 1948 the United 
States accounted for 38.8 and 58 percent of 
total import and export values, respectively. 

Industrial production in May was slower 
than during April. This was attributed to 
an anticipation of price cuts which did not 
occur. Some small manufacturing concerns 
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also tended to await price reductions on es- 


sential raw materials. A moderate cut-back 
in production was effected to avoid accumu- 
lation of manufactured goods in distribution 
channels. Industries which have maintained 
production levels or shown increases include 
gas, electricity, tires and tubes, beverages, 
edible oils, sugar, cutlery, ready-to-wear 
clothing, cotton and woolen piece goods. Pro- 
duction declines took place in _ paper, 
matches, condensed and powdered milk, 
enameled ware, cement, metal construction 
manufactures, builders’ hardware, copper 
manufactures, and in the shoe industry. 

Declining world prices for metals and in- 
creasing labor costs are making the position 
of copper mines with high production costs 
(including most of the small mines) pre- 
carious. Marginal mining operations are 
hardly profitable. Because mining supports 
a large segment of the country’s population, 
tae Government is making employment stud- 
ies with a view to preventing serious eco- 
nomic and social dislocations in the country. 
The trend in the cost of living has con- 
tinued upward and labor unrest is increas- 
ing. 

In compliance with a Government order, 
copper miners at Potrerillos returned to work 
on May 27, following 1 week’s strike. About 
1,000 workers at a small steel plant in Val- 
divia struck during the latter part of May 
but after a few days agreed to arbitration. 
Most new labor contracts provide for wage 
raises varying from 20 to 25 percent. How- 
ever, in the case of arbitration of a dispute 
at Chile’s largest copper mine, the appli- 
cation of the law providing for 7 days’ pay 
for 6 days’ work, including holidays not 
worked, was taken into consideration by 
the arbitrator as equivalent to a substantial 
wage raise, and other benefits granted were 
not significant. The percentage of wage in- 
creases has generally not exceeded the in- 
crease in the cost of living during the past 
12 months. 

Normal winter price advances for vege- 
tables, fruits, eggs, and other seasonal foods 
are contributing to the rise in the cost of 
living. Increases also have been authorized 
within recent weeks in the controlled prices 
for such basic foods as meat (up 10 per- 
cent), bread (about 6 percent), and milk 
(20 percent). A recent price increase for 
rice, another important element of the na- 
tional diet, is meeting strong consumer re- 
sistance. The Santiago gas company Was au- 
thorized to increase its rates by 22.3 percent, 
and the telephone company has requested 
authorization to increase its rates. One-day- 
a-week rationing of electric current in the 
central zone was begun in May. 

Heavy rainstorms in May caused damages 
estimated at about 10,000,000 pesos to roads 
in the southern Provinces. A project for the 
construction of a new water supply system 
for Antofagasta (to cost about 150,000,000 
pesos) was submitted to the Chilean Con- 
gress for ratification. A sewerage system 
at Llaillai, constructed under the auspices 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
was completed and was to be inaugurated in 
June. The Government of Chile is contem- 
plating a_ series of irrigation projects 
throughout the country, to be undertaken 
over a period of 10 years in conjunction with 
road, port, and railroad improvements. 

The Chilean Development Corporation re- 
cently advanced 10,000,000 pesos to the Na- 
tional Poultry Producers Association for the 
construction of Chile’s first modern poultry- 
packing establishment. The Institute of 
Agricultural Economy, under its National 
Dairy Improvement Program, has opened 
bids for supplies of imported milk-cooling 
equipment to be sold on easy credit terms 
to local dairy farmers. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN RECENT MONTHS 


China’s economy continued to deteriorate 
during April and May, as the Chinese Com. 
munists, already in control of Peiping and 
Tientsin, captured Nanking, the capital of 
Nationalist China, on April 23, Shanghai on 
May 27, and prepared to extend their con- 
trol over the southern part of the country, 
In Nationalist areas, all matters pertaining 
to trade and commerce were subordinated to 
the war effort; while in Communist-held 
areas, the new authorities attempted to 
consolidate their position, at the same time 
introducing preliminary foreign trade and 
banking regulations, restoring transporta- 
tion and communications, and public-utility 
facilities. Owing to the absence of direct 
commercial relations with Western coun- 
tries, trade with the Communist areas was 
being transacted mainly through Hong 
Kong. 

Notwithstanding the dislocations arising 
from the civil war, agricultural production 
during the 1948-49 crop year was expected to 
approximate the high levels of the preceding 
year. However, some of the data on which 
the foregoing estimate is based were ob- 
tained from fragmentary data, and final har- 
vests may show a substantial reduction from 
the forecasts. 

The outlook for Nationalist China food 
supplies until September 1949 appeared suffi- 
cient in (1) most of Central China south of 
the Yangtze, with the possible exception of 
the Tung Ting lake area; (2) South China, 
except for parts of Fukien, where poor rice 
crops last year and speculation in rice is 
expected to cause serious shortages; and (3) 
West China, excepting certain areas of West 
Suiyuan and West Yunnan. 

In Communist China, surpluses are ex- 
pected in Manchuria, parts of Chahar, and 
East Suiyuan. A gradually tightening food- 
supply position was expected in other areas 
of Chahar and in much of North China 
because of less-than-average winter crops, 
and poor summer-crop plantings. The belt 
along the Lunghai Railway probably was 
the area most affected by shortage of food 
supplies during the late spring of 1949. 

The Nationalist-held areas appeared to be 
in somewhat worse condition with regard to 
the availability of food, since the Communist 
occupation of Manchuria, North China, and 
large sections of the Central China Yangtze 
Valley cut off important supplies of wheat, 
edible oils, and oilseeds, and substantial 
amounts of rice from the Nationalist areas 
south of the Yangtze. 


CONDITIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Shanghai.—Economic activity in Shang- 
hai prior to its capture on May 27, continued 
at low levels, because much of the surround- 
ing territory already was in the hands of the 
Communists. Prices increased roughly 10 
percent per day in March and April and at a 
faster rate in May, owing to the widespread 
lack of confidence in the gold yuan and the 
desire to convert salaries and other income 
into something possessing a stable value. 
In March 1949, silver dollars, having an offi- 
cial exchange rate of US$0.50 were first is- 
sued, but as the paper currency began to 
depreciate even more rapidly owing to Com- 
munist military successes, the demand for 
silver dollars became greater. Reportedly 
as the result of rumors that the Communists 
would confiscate all United States dollars 
upon capturing Shanghai, the silver dollars 
were quoted at a premium over the United 
States dollar in the open market. 
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Although the latest import quotas ex- 
pired at the end of January 1949, no new 
quotas were announced, and as the amount 
of permitted imports became less and less, 
there was a drop in the value of the Foreign 
Exchange Clearance Certificates. These cer- 
tificates were created by the surrender to 
the central authorities of the foreign ex- 
change arising from exports, the certificates 
then being sold to importers who had to 
present them to the Export-Import Board 
before obtaining an import license. Thus, 
on April 1, the certificate rate was GY$18,- 
800 to US$1, or 94 percent of the open-market 
rate, whereas on April 30, the certificate 
rate was GY$2,650,000 to US$1, or only 44.2 
percent of the open-market rate. 

Other factors causing a reduction in ex- 
ports from Shanghai were believed to have 
been the decreases in shipments of such 
commodities as tung oil, bristles, and wol- 
fram ore, which had been exported by pri- 
vate companies with the assistance of the 
Chinese National Government. The de- 
parture of many of the Nationalist officials 
from Shanghai and Nanking hindered the 
private companies from obtaining supplies 
and, in addition, there was a diversion of ex- 
portable commodities to South China where 
they could be exported from Hong Kong. 

The average monthly value of Shanghai’s 
exports to the United States during the first 
4 months of 1949 was more than 30 percent 
below the 1948 monthly average. The value 
of declared exports to the United States from 
Shanghai during April 1949, as compiled from 
consular invoices, amounted to US$2,164,373, 
a decrease of 14.8 percent below March; 
whereas declared exports during March 
amounted to US$2,540,641, an increase of 22.8 
percent of the February total. The princi- 
pal items exported during these 2 months 
are shown in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Value of Principal Declared 
Exports From Shanghai to the U, S 
March and April 1949 


Commodity March April 
Ferro-alloys . : .| US$262, 586 
Bristles US$194, 291 | 237,475 
Goat and kid skins 340, 678 | 183, 096 
Weasel fur 293,191 | 201, 240 
Feathers 266, 593 146, 181 
Tung oil 337, 567 | 229, 716 
Cotton and linen embroi- 

deries . 217, 743 174, 539 
Straw hats 197,817 | 140, 352 
Cotton waste 109, 466 103, 988 

NotE.—No other commodity exported had a value 
exceeding $100,000, 


Upon Shanghai's capture by the Commu- 
nists on May 27, 1949, the new authorities 
established a Military Control Commission 
to govern the city. The People’s Bank-Note 
currency (PBN) used in other Communist 
areas in North China was introduced, and the 
following exchange regulations established 
on May 28: The gold yuan was no longer 
permitted to be used as a currency, but 
until June 5 it could be exchanged for PBN 
at the rate of GY$100,000 to PBN 1, and all 
debts and financial agreements were to be 
converted to PBN at this rate. The Bank 
of China was appointed to take charge of 
all foreign-exchange transactions and to ap- 
point other banks to act as its agents in 
handling foreign-exchange transactions. 

Provisional foreign-trade regulations, 
which were to become effective on June 6, 
are summarized below, under the heading 
“Tariffs and Trade Controls,” in this issue 
of ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. It will be 
noted that, basically, they are very similar 
to those in effect under the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. 

Nanking.—The capital of the Nationalist 
Government of China fell to the Commu- 
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nists on April 23, who have since governed 
the city under a military-control commission. 
Although the new regime has been hampered 
by a lack of qualified administrative person- 
nel, an attempt has been made to overcome 
this difficulty by hiring many former Na- 
tionalist employees. Public utilities have 
been restored to operation, as well as the 
famous Hwainan mines of Anhwei Province, 
which supply Nanking with coal, so that the 
city has a continuous supply of electricity 
and water. Railway, highway, telephone, 
and telegraph communications have been re- 
stored between Nanking and other parts of 
Communist China, and, effective May 31, in- 
ternational telegram service was restored 
with the United States, Europe, Japan, and 
the Philippines. 

Conversion of the Nationalist gold-yuan 
currency into the Communist People’s Bank 
notes was effected shortly after the city’s 
capture, and an official exchange rate between 
the new currency and the United States dol- 
lar was established to PBN396 for US$1. 
Toward the end of May, however, the official 
rate had been raised to PBN580 for US$1, 
whereas the black-market rate at the time 
was approximately PBN750. 

As in other Communist-occupied cities, 
prices of daily necessities are controlled by 
a government trading corporation, which 
deals in such commodities as rice, flour, bean 
oil, pork, coarse cloth, and fuel. The eco- 
nomic life of Nanking had slowed down 
during the month following its occupation, 
chifly because of the exodus of the various 
Nationalist government departments and 
personnel. Although a majority of the shops 
had reopened, business was dull, and any 
return to normal trade would have to await 
the restoration of interregional commerce. 

Canton.—Business conditions remained 
dull throughout April and May 1949. Cur- 
rency fluctuations, decreasing purchasing 
power, and reduced factory production were 
believed to have been the principal reasons 
for the let-down in commerce. An addi- 
tional factor, however, was said to be the 
collection of import duties in the newly es- 
tablished customs yuan (valued at US$0.40), 
which was credited with having increased 
production costs by approximately 50 per- 
cent. 

The low volume of foreign trade in the 
Canton area led the Canton Import-Export 
Association, in conjunction with other trade 
associations, to make the following sugges- 
tions to the Nationalist Government: (1) 
Issue ninth and tenth quarter (February 
through July 1949) import quotas, (2) per- 
mit exporters to retain 75 percent of the 
foreign exchange arising from their exports 
and surrender 25 percent to the Govern- 
ment, (3) adopt a new import-export link 
system to permit those having foreign ex- 
change to import, (4) pay in cash for For- 
eign Exchange Surrender Certificates, or, if 
paid by check, to increase the rate so as to 
cover the loss arising from the discount (ap- 
proximately 20 percent) on checks, (5) grant 
low-interest-bearing loans to certain export- 
ers. The fourth and fifth suggestions were 
adopted toward the end of April, with a con- 
sequent stimulus to exports. Exports were 
also believed to have been stimulated by 
the diversion of shipments of commodities 
from the Yangtze ports to South China, as 
the result of Communist military activities 
in Central China. Unfortunately, however, 
no accurate figures of exports are available 
for a determination of the results achieved. 

Food supplies, augmented by receipts of 
ECA rice, were good throughout the early 
spring months, and, although prices in- 
creased astronomically, they merely reflected 
the depreciation of the gold yuan rather 
than being the result of scarcities. An in- 
dication of the rapid depreciation of the gold 
yuan, which rose to GY$13,420,000 to US$1 


on May 9, and then appreciated to GY$9,840,- 
000 on May 13, is shown by the index of 
wholesale prices, listed in table 2, as released 
by the Institute of Economic Research of 
Canton University. 

The Elliot Passage, which was opened to 
shipping early in January 1949, proved to be 
unsafe, and redredging was found to be nec- 
essary. It is now expected that the passage 
can be opened to large ships sometime this 
summer. 


TABLE 2.—Wholesale Price Index 


(January-June 1937 = 100] 








Commodity —_. ae a <2 7, 
i eae , 460 147, 237, 930 
Pa ea 1, 010, 810 151, 450, 000 

. se ata 2, 068, 762 318, 564, 286 
Metallic goods__........-- 1, 954, 000 2006, 910, 000 
Building materials. .------ 1, 465, 400 190, 400, COO 
Miscellaneous__-_--___-..-- 1, 027, 429 178, 641, 666 

General index_-__-...-- 1, 217, 639 180, 211, 620 











Inability to obtain sufficient gold-yuan cur- 
rency from the Central Bank, because in- 
flation was proceeding at a faster pace than 
the issue of new notes, forced the discon- 
tinuance of work on the four dykes being 
repaired in Kwangtung Province. Repair on 
five other dykes had been suspended pre- 
viously, owing to shortage of funds and 
because the repairs were so far behind 
schedule that it was highly improbable they 
could be of benefit during the expected late- 
spring floods. All ECA projects for dyke 
repair in the Province have therefore been 
suspended. 


Exchange and Finance 


PROVISIONAL FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
REGULATIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Communist “People’s Liberation 
Army” issued on June 3, 1949, for immediate 
effect, provisional foreign-exchange regula- 
tions for East China (this area is undefined, 
but obviously includes Shanghai). Salient 
features of these controls are as follows: 

The usual meaning is given to the term 
“foreign exchange”; in addition to exchange 
realized from exports, foreign exchange ob- 
tained from shipping, insurance, and other 
commercial transactions, oversea Chinese 
remittances, and foreign-currency holdings 
of Chinese and foreigners in China are in- 
cluded. 

The Bank of China has been appointed as 
the controlling authority for all foreign-ex- 
change transactions, with the power to ap- 
point Chinese and foreign banks to act as 
its authorized agents in the handling of 
exchange transactions. 

All foreign-exchange holdings are to be de- 
posited with the Bank of China as foreign- 
exchange deposits against which foreign- 
exchange deposit certificates will be issued; 
these latter can be sold for People’s Bank 
notes (PBN). Such certificates may be freely 
traded on the open market. 

The purchase of foreign exchange is pro- 
hibited except by the persons and for the 
purposes specified below: 

1. Importers of goods holding permits is- 
sued by the Foreign Trade Control Bureau 
(see the Communist provisional foreign- 
trade regulations in the following item); 

2. Exporters holding certificates issued by 
the Bank of China for the purchase of for- 
eign exchange to pay for freight, commis- 
sion, and insurance charges; 

3. Holders of certificates from the Bank of 
China for payment of living expenses of rela- 
tives or staffs of local firms in foreign coun- 
tries; 
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4. Holders of approved certificates for pay- 
ment of traveling expenses abroad; and 

5. Holders of permits issued by the ‘“Peo- 
ple’s Government,” Administrative Office, or 
Municipal “People’s Governments” of Shang- 
hai, Nanking, or Hangchow, authorizing the 
purchase of foreign exchange for other uses. 

Unused portions of foreign exchange due 
to cancelation of contract, or to other causes, 
are to be turned back to the Bank of China 
at the original rate of exchange. 

Banks authorized to handle foreign-ex- 
change transactions on behalf of the Bank 
of China (termed “Appointed Banks’’) are not 
permitted to buy or sell foreign exchange on 
their own behalf or to conduct exchange 
transactions leading to flight of capital or 
other speculative activities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL FOREIGN-TRADE REGULATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Communist “People’s Liberation 
Army” issued, on June 6, 1949, provisional 
foreign-trade regulations for East China (see 
also the preceding item concerning the Com- 
munist provisional foreign exchange regula- 
tions). The principal provisions of these 
controls follow: 

Foreign-trade activities in Communist- 
dominated areas are governed by the Foreign 
Trade Control Bureau (FTCB) and its 
branches. Chinese importers and exporters 
are required to apply to the FTCB, or its 
branches, to qualify as traders, after which 
they may apply for import and export li- 
censes. Foreign traders, on the other hand, 
must be qualified by the PTCB through an 
introduction by the Foreign Affairs Office of 
the “People’s Government,” before they may 
apply for licenses to trade. Illegal trading 
activities will incur warning or possible revo- 
cation of license. 

Prior to ordering goods from abroad, im- 
porters are required to apply for import per- 
mits from the FTCB or its branches. Im- 
ports are divided into three categories as 
follows: 

1. Permissible goods imported by firms pur- 
chasing foreign-exchange deposit certificates 
at appointed banks with an import permit 
or private foreign exchange. The more im- 
portant goods included herein are: Cotton 
piece goods; raw cotton, raw hemp, ramie, 
and jute; gunny bags (old and new); woolen 
piece goods; ores of all kinds; most metallic 
items (brass, copper, iron and steel, etc.); 
machinery and tools; some metal manufac- 
tures; raw sugar; most chemicals; medicinal 
substances; dyes, paints, and varnishes; oils, 
fats, and waxes; books, newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, and wood. 

2. Goods imported under special import 
permits issued by state-owned foreign trade 
firms. This category comprises: Aircraft and 
parts thereof; motor vehicles; telephonic and 
telegraphic equipment; leaf and prepared to- 
bacco; tobacco stalk, dust, siftings, and ref- 
use; cigarette paper; explosives for industrial 
purposes; and photographic and cinemato- 
graphic products. 

3. Goods prohibited from importation 
without a special permit obtained from the 
“People’s Government.” This group com- 
prises all import items not included under 
categories 1 and 2 above. 

Advertising matter and samples sent as 
gifts, of no commercial value or nominal 
intrinsic value, may be imported after cus- 
toms clearance, if not in category 3 above. 
Importers and exporters interested in for- 
eign-trade barter must first obtain special 
certificates from FTCB, or its branches. 

In consigning exports, permits are required 
from the FTCB or its branches. Exports are 
also divided into three categories as follows: 
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1. Items which may be freely exported. 
Included therein are all export items not 
specified under categories 2 and 3 below. 

2. Items exported only under special per- 
mits. This category includes wolfram (tung- 
sten), antimony, lead, mercury, tin, etc.; 
scrap iron and steel, pig iron, etc.; ammonia 
sulphate; coke, charcoal, other fuels; petro- 
leum and crude oil products; and cotton yarn 
piece goods. 

3. Items prohibited exportation except un- 
der special permits of the “People’s Govern- 
ment.” These items comprise silver dollars, 
bullion, gold bars, nickel and alloyed metal 
coins, copper coins and ingots melted from 
copper coins; all kinds of animals and birds, 
animal skins and feathers; antiquities, na- 
tional treasures, historical documents, gov- 
ernment archives; rice, corn, wheat, wheat 
flour, and byproducts. 

In handling exports (and reexports), ex- 
porters are required to obtain foreign-ex- 
change transfer-deposit certificates at ap- 
pointed banks, to and obtain customs clear- 
ance on these certificates. Samples and ad- 
vertising matter sent abroad of no commercial 
value or nominal intrinsic value are exempted 
from these requirements. 

Although wording of the regulations as 
received implies that they have not yet been 
made effective, it may be assumed that these 
controls are presently operative for all prac- 
tical purposes. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TALLOW: CHANGE OF CLASSIFICATION FOR 
EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Costa Rican decree No. 3 published on 
March 11, 1949, transfers tallow for soap-mak- 
ing from preferential to second category for 
exchange-control purposes, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
San Jose. This transfer does not affect the 
category of orders registered with the Ex- 
change Control Board prior to the publica- 
tion of the decree. This action was taken 
because there is at present in the country an 
adequate supply of tallow for the soap in- 
dustry for a considerable period of time; also 
because of the actual price of tallow in for- 
eign markets, its importation would prejudice 
all national production. 


Y 
Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DRAW-BaACK PERIOD ON MATERIALS FOR 
CARDBOARD-CONTAINER EXPORTS Ex- 
TENDED 


The period during which cardboard con- 
tainers processed for imported raw materials 
may be exported from Cuba to obtain a re- 
imbursement of 95 percent of the import 
duties has been extended to 2 years, calcu- 
lated from the date of the importation of 
the raw materials, according to decree No. 
1047, promulgated in the Official Gazette on 
April 13, 1949. The decree also provides for 
a period of 6 months, counted from the date 
of the last exportation of the cardboard con- 
tainers, within which claims may be pre- 
sented before the General Directorate of 
Customs. The new measure further stipu- 
lates that the provision set forth therein 
shall be applied, in a general way, to all im- 
ports of raw materials on which payment 
of the 95 percent draw-back of the customs 
duties is pending, even though the 6-month 
period after the exportation of the containers 


manufactured with such raw materials hag 
expired. 

Decree No. 1047, in effect, amends Article 9 
of the General Provisions of the Cuban Cus- 
toms Tariff which grants only a 6-month 
period during which cardboard containers 
made from imported materials may be ex. 
ported and obtain the 95 percent draw-back 
on raw-material duties. 


Eeuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


(Dated June 2) 


The usual seasonal pick-up in Ecuador has 
not yet occurred and will probably not reach 
the levels of the past 2 years when it doeg 
occur. The high cost of living, foreign-price- 
reduction tendencies, uncertainty over the 
future of export crops, and expectation of a 
modification of the 1947 Emergency Inter- 
national Exchange Control law, due to ex- 
pire June 5, have kept credit tight, circula- 
tion restricted, and business slow. As a result 
of conferences with International Monetary 
Fund experts, however, it was decided to con- 
tinue exchange controls in their present form 
for another year, during which changes will 
be studied. Approval of this extension has 
been fairly general in view of the construc- 
tive economic program of the Government 
and the beneficial effects on business ex- 
pected soon with the functioning of the 
projects under the Government's develop- 
ment program. 

The Ecuadoran Development Corporation 
held directorial meetings in Guayaquil dur- 
ing the last 2 weeks of May and evolved defi- 
nite plans for enterprises to implement sev- 
eral of the features of the Government's 
program. Three such enterprises are to be 
set up in the form of stock companies capi- 
talized by public subscription, the funds 
available to the development program being 
used to fill any part of the authorized capital 
not subscribed. Stocks are already on sale 
for the cacao-replanting and cattle-improve- 
ment companies; the operation of the com- 
pany to engage in rice-farming mechaniza- 
tion has been postponed, pending the report 
of the technical representatives of the Inter- 
national Basic Economy Corporation who 
are conducting a survey to select the best 
location for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural-machinery center in the Guayas 
River area. The cacao and rice enterprises 
are each to have a capital of 10,000,000 sucres 
and the cattle company, 2,000,000 sucres. 
Plans are already under way for the opening 
of two breeding and acclimating stations for 
cattle to be imported. 

The problem of rice exports is causing great 
anxiety and points up the need for speedy 
action in launching a program of mechaniza- 
tion of planting and harvesting. According 
to local exporters, Ecuadoran rice must sell 
for at least US$10 per 100 pounds in order 
to show a profit, because of high production 
costs. The rice harvest is in full swing at this 
time, but the export market is at a standstill, 
no allocations having yet been made by the 
International Emergency Food Committee 
and few inquiries having been made regard- 
ing Ecuadoran rice. The Central Bank of 
Ecuador has entered the market to finance 
the harvest and stimulate the internal market 
during the harvest. Dollars brought by rice 
sales are relied upon to counteract the for- 
eign-exchange deficit which Ecuador would 
otherwise have. If this year’s rice is sold at 
a loss, it is possible that additional import 
controls will have to be imposed, with infla- 
tionary consequences. 

Imports into Ecuador of cotton textiles and 
yarns included in paragraphs 912 to 915, 927, 
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930, 937, and 939 to 942 of the customs tariff 
law have been provisionally prohibited by a 
Supreme resolution announced May 19. The 
stated purpose of that resolution is to assist 
the movement of the enormous stocks of 
Ecuadoran textiles which have been virtually 
paralyzed since import prices began to drop. 
The measure is expected to be repealed when 
that has been accomplished. A noticeable 
diminution of stocks is expected in about 3 
months, aided by competitive price reduc- 
tions now being effected by retailers. 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated June 10) 


The harvest season being over and agri- 
cultural pay rolls down in El Salvador, the 
usual seasonal business decline set in during 
May and became accentuated early in June. 
Sales were especially slow in textiles and 
construction materials. Inventories are 
generally high, and the volume of sales so 
far this year has compared quite favorably 
with 1948, although the increasingly compet- 
itive market conditions have meant smaller 
profits. 

The volume of new construction has fallen 
off sharply this year, especially of commer- 
cial and office buildings. However, there 
still appears to be considerable need for new 
housing in the low-cost bracket. The Gov- 
ernment has presented a plan to local 
capitalists for establishing a corporation to 
finance housing construction. The plan en- 
visions the erection of 1,500 low-cost units 
at a cost of $1,800,000 during the first year 
of operations. 

During May a mission from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment visited the country to study the Lempa 
River hydroelectric project. The mission is 
now preparing its report to the bank on 
which will be based the bank's decision 
whether to participate in financing the $16,- 
000,000 project. Meanwhile, some progress 
is being made in plans to finance in El Salva- 
dor the local costs of the project, which it is 
estimated will amount to about 38 percent 
of the over-all costs 

The Ministry of Economy lifted all con- 
trols on exports of corn during the period 
June 1 through June 8 and on rice from 
June 1 to June 15. The general license ap- 
plies only to shipments made through land- 
border customs. It is understood that the 
Ministry took this action to permit Salva- 
doran farmers to take advantage of tempo- 
rary favorable market conditions in Guate- 
mala and Honduras and to encourage the 
farmers to continue planting. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Central Reserve Bank stood at $37,379,307 as 
of May 31. Although this figure represented 
a decrease from the all-time-high level 
reached in April, it merely reflected the 
usual seasonal falling off in coffee exports 
and was well ahead of the figure for the same 
date in 1948. No significant change in El 
Salvador’s healthy foreign-exchange position 
is foreseen this year. 

The railway strike that had begun on May 
2 and had tied up the railway transporta- 
tion of the country ended on May 17. The 
sudden ending of the strike removed the 
threat of fuel and other shortages. However, 
the freight tie-ups at the Guatemalan fron- 
tier and at the ports are still being un- 
ravelled. Importers are experiencing some 
difficulty and delay in processing goods 
through the San Salvador customs because 
of the sudden arrival of merchandise which 
had been delayed at the ports of entry. 


June 27, 1949 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN EXPORTS AND REEXPORTS AUTHOR- 
IZED UNDER GENERAL LICENSE 


Decree No. 109, which became effective 
April 1, 1949, established the authority of 
the Salvadoran Ministry of Economy to con- 
trol exports from the country and listed 
those commodities currently subject to ex- 
port controls. A report from the United 
States Embassy at San Salvador states that 
in a bulletin published in the Diario Oficial 
of May 18, 1949, the Ministry of Economy 
has now detailed those items which may be 
exported or reexported under general licenses 
and for which no license application need 
be made. The following are covered by this 
general license: 

1. Export, reexport, reshipment, or transit 
of effects of foreign legations accredited to 
the Government of El Salvador, of accredited 
foreign diplomatic agents, Counselors, Sec- 
retaries, or Attachés of legations, their fami- 
lies and servants; 

2. Export, reexport, or reshipment made 
by various official and semiofficial entities; 

3. Export, reexport, and transit of travel- 
ers’ baggage; 

4. Shipments of merchandise, except live- 
stock, in transit through El Salvador; 

5. Equipment or accessories of ships, ve- 
hicles, or airplanes, acting as common 
carriers; 

6. Samples, or sample cases without com- 
mercial value, belonging to bona-fide com- 
mercial travelers; 

7. Rolling stock, fuel, or materials required 
for the functioning, construction, or repair 
of the International Railways of Ceneral 
America, for the use of the railroad in Guate- 
mala. Worn material or machinery which 
could be considered scrap iron and steel are 
excepted; 

8. Repair parts, accessories, equipment, 
and materials belonging to and for the ex- 
clusive use of aviation companies established 
in the country, if shipped by the companies 
and consigned to themselves; 

9. Empty used bags sent out to Guatemala 
or Honduras to be returned filled with agri- 
cultural products; or being returned after 
having been used to import agricultural 
products into El Salvador; 

10. Empty gas cylinders; 

11. Cotton linters; and 

12. Food packages of less than 10 pounds. 

[For previous announcement of decree No. 
109 (erroneously referred to as decree No. 
107), see FORREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
May 16, 1949.] 


France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated May 25) 


The French Cabinet's proposal to cover 
the mounting deficit of the national railways 
and additional expenditures for military op- 
erations in Indochina with a higher tax on 
gasoline and with governmental economies 
was heatedly debated but finally approved 
early in June by Parliament. Imports, ex- 
ports, and the trade deficit increased in 
April over March. The pattern of trade with 
the dollar area, and particularly with the 
United States, has become a cause of in- 
creasing concern, since exports in this direc- 
tion have continued to decline and imports 
to increase. The Government has announced 
some of the details of its program to stimu- 
late exports; export controls already have 
been removed from many items, and it is 


proposed to lighten the tax burden on ex- 
ports. 

Wholesale and retail food costs and prices 
quoted by producers of industrial goods have, 
in general, remained relatively unchanged 
during the past 2 months. However, com- 
petitive forces have obliged some retailers 
to cut prices on various manufactured items, 
including clothing. The export prices of 
certain goods also have declined during the 
past few months. 

Industrial production continued relatively 
high, although output in certain sectors dur- 
ing April was somewhat smaller than in 
March, largely because of the Easter holidays. 
The official estimate of the 1949 wheat crop 
indicates that France may again have to 
plan on wheat imports before the 1950 har- 
vest. 


FINANCE 


On M.y 23 the ECA unblocked 25,000,000,- 
000 francs of the franc counterpart of ECA 
grants to France. This sum, which is to be 
used for the financing of French re-equip- 
ment expenditures, constitutes the third 
such release during the calendar year 1949, 
the last previous unblocking having taken 
place on April 26. The total releases to date 
amount to 165,000,000,000 francs. 

The black-market rate for the franc has 
been comparatively stable at about 365 francs 
to the dollar. This rate is just over 10 per- 
cent above the “free rate” of 329 francs 
to the dollar with the result that the small 
spread between the two quotations appears 
to have substantially reduced the volume of 
black-market transactions. 

Early in June the French Parliament ap- 
proved a plan of the Finance Ministry de- 
signed to restore budgetary equilibrium and 
to effect certain administrative and economic 
reforms. Additional appropriations of 83,- 
100,000,000 francs were voted and are to be 
covered by economies of 35,600,000,000 and 
by new resources (taxes) of 47,500,600,000 
francs, principally an increase in the tax on 
gasoline. The plan provides for the free 
sale of gasoline under a double price system. 
Priority users and foreign tourists will con- 
tinue to purchase their rations at the former 
price of 43.20 francs a liter, and gasoline 
will be put on free sale at 63.20 francs a liter. 


AGRICULTURE 


The dry weather of earlier months con- 
tined through the first 20 days of April. Al- 
though rainfall in the last 10 days of the 
month was beneficial to crops and pastures, 
precipitation remained below normal. There 
was more rain in May in most regions than 
during April. ; 

The 1949 wheat crop, nearly all winter- 
grown, was estimated as of May 1 at about 
7,000,000 metric tons, compared with 7,600,- 
000 for 1948 when the yield was unusually 
high and above prewar average. 

Market supplies of most food items in 
April, particularly eggs and dairy products, 
tended to be larger than a year ago. Fats, 
except fluid oil, were derationed as of May 1. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Both the encouraging and discouraging 
features of France’s foreign trade during 
March continued through April. In terms of 
dollars, France’s exports to foreign countries 
reached $145,800,000 in April. Imports were 
$246,700,000, leaving a trade deficit of $100,- 
900,000. As compared with the monthly 
average of the first quarter of 1949, this 
April trade represented an increase in ex- 
ports (+16 percent), imports (-+23 percent) 
and in the trade deficit (+34 percent). How- 
ever, as compared with the same period, ex- 
ports to the dollar zone continued to de- 
cline (—12 percent), particularly to the 
United States (—24 percent), and dollar im- 
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ports again rose (+25 percent for the dollar 
zone, +29 percent for the United States). 

The value of Metropolitan France’s ex- 
ports during April to the Overseas Terri- 
tories amounted to $112,200,000 or 6 percent 
over the average for the first quarter whereas 
imports reached $71,900,000, or 11 percent 
less than during that quarter. 

Details of the Government’s recently an- 
nounced program to increase exports, espe- 
cially to the dollar zone, have not yet been 
made public. The program probably will in- 
clude taxation incentives, raw material al- 
locations, improved administrative facilities 
to assist exporters, and a reduction in export 
formalities. On May 21 a long list of products 
were freed from export (but not exchange) 
controls. 


PRICES 


There have been no significant changes in 
the general levels of who'*sale and retail 
food prices during the past 2 months. For 
April the wholesale food index (1938—100) 
stood at 1,583 and the retail index at 1,738, as 
compared with the January 1949 indexes of 
1,740 and 1,932, respectively. 

In the retail trade, competition has caused 
some outlets (notably the chain and depart- 
ment stores) to lower their prices as much as 
10 percent on certain items. Retailers, and 
also wholesalers, are in general not restock- 
ing, in the hope of a drop in manufacturers’ 
prices, but most industries, particularly the 
larger ones, are maintaining their domestic 
prices despite the resulting accumulation of 
inventories. 

PRODUCTION 


Industrial activity during April remained 
at the record level achieved in March. The 
indexes of industrial production (1938=—100) 
stood at 127 (or 102, using 1929 as a base year) 
during both months, as compared with the 
1948 average of 109. 

Both French steel production and the 
amounts of coal mined in France and in the 
Saar during April were approximately 10 
percent below the high March levels. This 
decline was largely attributable to the Easter 
holidays. During April, 751,000 metric 
tons of steel ingots were produced. In 
France 4,400,000 tons of coal were mined, the 
figure for the Saar being 1,109,000 tons. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


A new commercial agreement, valid for 1 
year, was signed in Paris on May 21 with 
Yugoslavia providing for the exchange of 
commodities amounting to approximately 
6,000,000,000 francs in each direction. At the 
same time, a protocol was signed which pro- 
vided for delivery by France, over a 5-year 
period, of industrial equipment valued at 
15,000,000,000 to 20,000,000,000 francs, and for 
delivery by Yugoslavia of raw materials. 

The mixed Commission established under 
the bilateral commercial agreement with the 
Netherlands met at The Hague April 21 to 28 
and agreed upon supplementary schedules of 
commodities amounting to  5,000,000,000 
francs in each direction to be exchanged 
during the period May 1 to July 31. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED ON EXTENSIVE 
LisT OF PRODUCTS 


Import duties (suspended since July 1944) 
have been restored in France on another ex- 
tensive list of products, including numerous 
foodstuffs, chemical products, textiles, and 
printed materials, by two orders of June 3, 
1949, published in the French Journal Officiel 
of June 4, according to a telegram from the 
United States Embassy, Paris, June 9. 

The restored duties are those contained in 
the present Frenci{ tariff of January 1, 1948. 
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It is reported that the French Government 
expects to obtain increased revenue of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000,000 francs from the col- 
lection of these duties. Provision for this 
additional revenue is part of the plan for re- 
balancing of the national budget recently 
adopted in the French National Assembly. 

[For announcements of previous restora- 
tions see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 31, June 5, December 20 and 27, 1948.] 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


TAXATION IN NORTH VIET NAM 


Ordinances levying or modifying taxes in 
North Viet Nam (Tonkin) were issued by the 
Central Provisional Government of Viet Nam 
and became effective as of publication in the 
Journal Officiel de l’Indochine on April 7, 
1949, as follows: 

1. A 30 percent luxury tax on tickets of 
admission to public performances. 

2. A tax of 1 percent on all business trans- 
actions in North Viet Nam. This tax applies 
also to imported products not intended for 
resale but for the buyer's personal use, and to 
deliveries of merchandise made by coopera- 
tives or other similar organizations to their 
members. Certain types of commercial 
transactions, such as those peculiar to bank- 
ing and insurance institutions already sub- 
ject to stamp or registration taxes, are ex- 
empted. This tax has been increased to 10 
percent on transactions involving luxury 
items, such as jewelry made of precious 
metals or stones. 

3. The surface tax on mineral rights, fixed 
at 0.90 piaster per hectare by the decree of 
October 3, 1940, has now been increased to 
4.50 piasters per hectare (at the official rate, 
1 piaster — US$0.07944). 

4. Taxes have also been levied on arable 
and nonarable lands in North Viet Nam. 
Rice lands are assessed from 3 piasters to 
10 piasters per mau (3,600 square meters) 
and are classified according to yield; those 
in the first class with a yield of 800 kilograms 
or more of paddy per mau each year are as- 
sessed 10 piasters, whereas those in the fifth 
class yielding less than 250 kilograms of 
paddy per mau pay only 3 piasters each year. 
Land other than rice fields is classified under 
five different categories and is assessed from 
0.10 piaster to 12 piasters per mau each year. 
Class-one lands are those on which either 
tobacco, betel, areca, coconut tree, or sugar- 
cane are cultivated, and are assessed 12 
piasters per mau annually. In the fifth class 
are lands not under cultivation or reforesta- 
tion, which are taxed 0.10 piaster per mau 
yearly. 


French North 
Africa 


AIRGRAM FROM L. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT ALGERIA 
(Dated June 3) 


The most noteworthy event of economic 
importance in Algeria during May was the 
opening of the Bone Fair. The fair, sched- 
uled to run for 10 days, was inaugurated on 
May 28 by the Governor General of Algeria. 
Some 600 exhibits from all parts of the 
French Union and many foreign countries 
were open to visitors. Although industry 
and commerce were well represented, the 
fair was essentially agricultural. This is the 
second time such a fair has been held in 


Bone, the first being 2 years ago. Both fairs 
proved so successful that plans already are 
being made for another one in 1951. 

The new paper mill constructed by the 
Compagnie Nord-Africaine de Cellulose at 
Baba-Ali has begun operations, but initia) 
results have not been entirely satisfactory, 
The pulp made from esparto grass is of in- 
ferior quality and, in order to improve it, 
an admixture of wood pulp imported from 
Sweden has been found necessary. It is 
believed that this difficulty is only of a 
temporary nature and that, as experience is 
gained, the quality of the esparto-grass pulp 
will be improved. 

With the exception of barley and early soft 
wheat, which were too near maturity, cereal 
crops profited from the unusually abundant 
rains falling in May. Many vineyards, on 
the other hand, were in danger of mildew 
damage as a result of the rains. Heavy 
winds on the coast and in the Mitidja Plain 
caused considerable damage to vines and 
orchards. 

Labor generally was quiet during May, and 
the few strikes that occurred were of short 
duration. Furthermore, they were directly 
connected, for the greater part, with similar 
incidents occurring in France. 

As of May 9, rationing was abolished for 
kerosene, light fuel oil, and gas oil. Coffee, 
still rationed, was almost unobtainable. In 
view of the fact that coffee can be obtained 
in other parts of the French Union, the lack 
of it in Algeria has given rise to vigorous pro- 
tests on the part of the local press. However, 
a change for the better in this respect is not 
to be expected in the near future. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNITED STATES TEMPORARILY ASSENTS TO 
Moroccan IMPORT-LICENSING REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


The United States Government, in a note 
delivered on June 10, 1949, to the Residency 
General of the French zone of Morocco by the 
American Minister in Tangier, assented to the 
application to American citizens and busi- 
ness firms in French Morocco of the Moroccan 
decree of December 30, 1948, for a period of 3 
months and with certain reservations. This 
decree extended existing import-licensing re- 
quirements in French Morocco to cover im- 
ports for which no request is made of the 
protectorate authorities for an allocation of 
foreign exchange. The same decree restricted 
the issuance of such licenses to imports of 
such commodities as milk, sugar, molasses, 
green and roasted coffee, green tea, capital 
equipment and spare parts, cement, metals, 
heavy-duty tires, and lubricants. 

Prior to the issuance of the decree of De- 
cember 30, imports not requiring allocation 
of exchange were not subject to import li- 
censing, pursuant to an earlier protectorate 
decree of March 11, 1948, which waived the 
licensing requirements for imports which 
could be financed by importers with their 
own funds held abroad. 

Because of the treaty position of the 
United States in the protectorate, protec- 
torate decrees are not legally applicable to 
American nationals without the consent of 
the United States Government In ac- 
cordance with established practice, there- 
fore, the French authorities requested the 
assent of the United States to applica- 
tion of the December 30, 1948, decree to 
American importers in French Morocco, 
After negotiations with respect to measures 
which would be necessary to protect the in- 
terests of the American business community 
in French Morocco, the United States agreed 
to give its assent to the application of the 
decree effective June 10 for a period of 3 
months, to be subject to renewal at that 
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time. A transitional period of 15 days has 
peen provided for the application of the new 
regulations to Americans. Shipments to 
American importers in French Morocco will 
pe allowed to enter without licenses if the 
importer demonstrates that the bill of lad- 
ing for the consignment was drawn up at 
the port of embarkation prior to midnight 
of June 25 and shows French Morocco as 
as destination. 

Further conditions concern the questions 
of a reasonable allocation to Americans of 
dollar exchange with which to import and 
the importation of maintenance goods not 
permitted under the decree. The assent 
does not constitute a modification of United 
States treaty rights, can be withdrawn at 
the discretion of the United States, and, as 
already mentioned, will require renewal after 
an interval of 3 months. Negotiations will 
continue concerning the treatment of Amer- 
ican importers, and renewal of the assent in 
September will depend upon the status of 
such negotiations at that time as well as 
upon developments in the interim period of 
temporary assent. 

The background of this development was 
the earlier decree of March 11, 1948, which 
waived licensing requirements for transac- 
tions financed by importers of all nationali- 
ties using their own exchange. The decree 
paralleled a similar but more limited step 
taken in February in metropolitan France, 
which was designed in the hope that the 
enabling of residents who held foreign ex- 
change beyond the boundaries of France and 
its possessions to use it freely might result 
in substantial additional imports of goods 
which would contribute to French recovery. 
The waiving of license requirements stimu- 
lated a substantial flow of imports without 
exchange into French Morocco, although a 
large proportion were of luxury type. 
Simultaneously, however, the flow of francs 
into the Paris black market and the Tangier 
free-currency market for exchange into dol- 
lars which evaded the French exchange au- 
thorities exerted a depressing effect on the 
value of the franc. This development was 
counter to the French economic recovery pro- 
gram, the cardinal objective of which is sta- 
bilization of the franc and the channeling of 
all available dollars through legitimate chan- 
nels to the exchange authorities for use in 
furtherance of the recovery program and re- 
duction of the United States financed French 
dollar deficit. 

As early as April 1948, pressure on the franc 
led the French authorities to reinstitute 
in metropolitan France tight import control 
in support of the existing exchange control. 
Complementary action was delayed in 
French Morocco despite its proximity to the 
Tangier free-exchange market which facili- 
tates illegal movements of francs from Mo- 
rocco for the purpose of converting them at 
depreciated rates into dollars. At the end of 
1948, however, the French protectorate is- 
sued the December 30 decree reimposing in 
Morocco licensing requirements, effective 
January 1, 1949, on imports not requiring of- 
ficial outlay of foreign exchange. 

Negotiations ensued over the question of 
whether the United States would assent to 
application of this requirement to Amer- 
ican importers in Morocco or whether they 
should be exempt from its provisions. These 
negotiations involved the neces.ity for recon- 
ciling United States objectives in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, which included sup- 
porting French efforts to achieve fiscal sta- 
bility and lessen the United States burden 
in meeting the dollar deficits of France and 
the French ovreseas territories, with the 
vital need for assurances that American im- 
porters in Morocco will receive equitable 
treatment and that the adverse effect of such 
restrictions upon their interests will be min- 
imized. 
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Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA ESTABLISHED FOR 1949-50 


The Iranian import quota for the year 
ending March 20, 1950, has been fixed at 
3,823,050,000 rials ($117,600,000) by the 
Iranian Ministry of National Economy, states 
a report from the U. S. Embassy at Tehran, 
dated May 18. The quota for the preceding 
year was 4,686,500,000 rials ($144,200,000). 

Principal reductions were made in the 
quotas for cotton piece goods and cotton 
yarn; iron and iron goods (except rails which 
may be imported without quota by the 
Iranian State Railways); busses, trucks, and 
tractors; sugar; and woolen good piece goods. 
The only large quota increase was for syn- 
thetic silk cloth, but importers must pur- 
chase from the Government-owned factory 
an amount of cloth equal to 50 percent of 
the amount of cloth to be imported. 

Railway equipment, books, magazines, and 
newspapers which were formerly under quota 
may now be imported without limitation. 
Although the list of prohibited goods has 
been increased, no major import items have 
been added to it. Metal safes, aniline dyes, 
and cotton piece goods are among the items 
added to the list of restricted goods. Im- 
porters of restricted goods must obtain a 
quota reservation before they are authorized 
to open a letter of credit; importers of non- 
restricted goods need not apply for a quota 
reservation before opening a letter of credit. 
Before applying for a quota reservation from 
the Ministry of National Economy, import- 
ers must deposit with an authorized Iranian 
bank 20 percent of the cost of the goods to 
be imported. The quota reservation granted 
may not exceed 1 percent of the total 
amount of the quota set for the commodity, 
but, if it falls below 50,000 rials, it may be 
increased up to that amount. 

Clearance permits will be issued for au- 
thorized goods ordered in the Iranian year 
ended March 20, 1949, and prohibited in the 
current year, if the bill of lading is dated 
prior to the end of the past Iranian year. 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF BARLEY PERMITTED 


The exportation of barley from Iraq to all 
destinations, except Palestine, is permitted 
by notification No. 12 of 1949, issued by the 
High Supply Committee and published in 
the Iraqi press on May 15. There are no re- 
strictions as to quantity. 

{The exportation of barley from Iraq had 
been prohibited since October 29, 1947.] 


Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF FIRST QUARTER OF 1949 


Economic conditions in Lebanon continued 
to decline during the first quarter of 1949, 
according to a report from the United States 
Legation, Beirut. Business activities were 
at the lowest postwar level; inventories and 
customs warehouses were overflowing with 
goods imported with high-premium foreign 
exchange. Money was frozen, credit was 
stringent, and installment buying was en- 
couraged. Unemployment was increasing. 

The drop in the price of wheat, an im- 
portant price index in the Lebanese market, 


together with falling United States price 
levels caused merchants generally to refrain 
from placing new orders, although there were 
many trade offers. High production costs 
kept exportable agricultural surplus off the 
world market. 

Unfavorable weather resulted in a serious 
meat shortage, increased food prices, and 
caused serious damage to fruit crops. Good 
cereals crops, however, were anticipated. 


TRADE 


Trade statistics for the first quarter 1949 
are not yet available, but transit trade with 
neighboring countries was good, according to 
trade circles. Because of foreign exchange 
difficulties in these countries, there has been 
an increase in the use of Beirut’s free money 
market facilities and free customs zone, to 
the advantage of Lebanese traders. Local 
merchants were hesitant to place new orders. 
Trade with Syria lagged, and trade with Pal- 
estine had not yet been resumed. 

The Syro-Lebanese Customs Union whole- 
sale price index (July-December 1939—100), 
which had declined to 754 in September 1948, 
rose to 788 in January, 796 in February, and 
was 787 in March. Consumer purchases were 
largely restricted to essentials. Installment 
buying was extended to include automobiles. 


FINANCE 


The Lebanese budget for the calendar year 
1949 was promulgated by decree on March 30. 
It amounts to L£75,000,000 (Lebanese 
pounds), an increase of L£8,000,000 over the 
1948 budget. The new budget provides an 
increase of L£8,620,000 in the amounts of di- 
rect and indirect taxes to be collected in 1949, 
an increase of about 19 percent in the ap- 
propriations of the Ministry of Public Works, 
and 36 percent in those of National Defense. 
There are no major changes in other ap- 
propriations. 

The same budget law provides that the in- 
come tax be levied on the annua] net income 
in the following percentages after deducting 
L£1,500 (L£1,200) (former deductions in 
parentheses) for nonmarried persons, L£2,400 
(L£1,500) for married persons, and L£3,000 
(L£1,800) for persons married having chil- 
dren: 
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Bank accounts held by the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment and municipalities, by private or 
public missions, foreign diplomatic and con- 
sular missions in the Lebanon (on the basis 
of reciprocal treatment), and charitable and 
philanthropic institutions having no com- 
mercial character, are exempt from income- 
tax payment under the new law. 
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CosT OF LIVING 


The general cost-of-living index was 479 
in January, 484 in February, and 488 in 
March; the foodstuffs index, which was 519 
in September 1948, soared upward, reaching 
574 in January, 586 in February, and 609 in 
March. (1939=100 for the foregoing in- 
dexes.) 


AGRICULTURE 


In attempts to improve agricultural pro- 
duction, an exposition of agriculliural ma- 
chinery and tools at Tripoli, Lebanon, was 
announced for May. An olive-oil industry 
conference of Mediterranean countries was 
scheduled to be held in Beirut in June. Ar- 
rangements were made for foreign foremen- 
supervisors specializing in nursery stocks and 
methods to spend several months in Lebanon. 
A loan is being requested from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to be used for agricultural im- 
provement and increased irrigation. 


PETROLEUM 


Syria had not yet ratified the Tap-Line 
Agreement during the quarter under review. 
Purchases of petroleum products from France 
permitted the abolition of rationing. A dou- 
bling of the refining capacity of the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co. plant at Tripoli, Lebanon, by the 
end of the summer, is expected. The Gov- 
ernment has had difficulty in furnishing dol- 
lar exchange for previous dollar purchases of 
petroleum. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERIM PESO EXCHANGE RATE REVISED 


By an Official circular published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 31, 1949, a new interim 
peso exchange rate was announced. The 
rate was changed from 6.85 pesos to 7.85 pesos 
to the dollar. This new rate, established for 
fiscal purposes only, became effective May 25, 
1949, and will remain in effect until further 
notice. 


PERIOD FOR DuTY-FREE EXPORTATION OF 
SPECIFIED COTTON CLOTH EXTENDED 


The Mexican Government, by a decree pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of September 25, 
1948, and effective therewith, established an 
export quota of 10,000,000 meters of coarse 
cotton cloth, called manta de mostrador 
(tariff No. 50-12), for duty-free exportation 
prior to December 31, 1948. By another de- 
cree, promulgated on March 26, 1949, the 
period for duty-free exportation of this quota 
was extended through June 30, 1949. A 
presidential resolution published in the Di- 
ario Oficial of May 25, 1949, authorizes the 
extension of the period through September 
30, 1949. 


DutTy-FREE EXPORTATION OF DENIM 
EXTENDED 


By a presidential resolution published in 
the Diario Oficial of April 30, 1949, the Mexi- 
can Government extended the period for 
duty-free exportation of 4,000,000 meters of 
cotton denim (tariff No. 50-12) through Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 30, 
1949, for report of establishment of export 
quota. ] 





The production index for the German 
chemical industry rose to 88 in March 1949 
from 77 in February (1936—100). 
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Netherlands 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
THE HAGUE 
(Dated May 24) 


In April sevéral authoritative documents 
descriptive of the economic and financial 
situation of the Netherlands became avail- 
able—the report for 1948 of the Netherlands 
Bank; a note from the Minister of Finance 
to Parliament on the foreign-exchange situ- 
ation; and the annual report of the Recovery 
Bank (a semigovernmental institution). 
These reviews point out the favorable rate 
of industrial recovery during the past year; 
the improvement in foreign trade resulting 
in a substantial reduction in the adverse 
balance of payments, in comparison with 
the preceding year; the stimulating effect of 
European Recovery Program aid on the 
economy; and the improvement in the mone- 
tary situation, seen in the sharply reduced 
Government budget deficit for 1949 and the 
maintenance of monetary stability. 

Each of these reviews, however, touches 
upon the less favorable conditions, par- 
ticularly the continuing though declining 
foreign-trade deficit, and stresses the need 
for the country’s further effort and sacri- 
fices. The reports agree that the rapid pace 
of postwar recovery, experienced up to about 
a year ago, can no longer be maintained, as 
shown in recently released economic statis- 
tics. Although the index of industrial pro- 
duction reached a postwar high of 129 in 
March (1938=—100), adjustment on the basis 
of days worked lowers that figure to 121, 
which is 11, points under the level of the 
last quarter of 1948. 

This leveling off in production is not gen- 
eral. In March, coal production, for exam- 
ple, exceeded 1,000,000 tons for the first time 
since the war (this being a record even on 
a daily average basis) and, according to pre- 
liminary estimates, fell only slightly below 
the 1,000,000-ton level in April. Shipping 
tonnage handled at Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam continued to mount, and further im- 
provement is expected. 

Tax collections continue favorable, as com- 
pared with last year’s collections and in re- 
spect to budgeted expectations. In the first 
quarter of 1949, Government tax collections 
amounted to 1,385,000,000 guilders or 31 per- 
cent above the 1,051,000,000 guilders re- 
ported for the first quarter of 1948. 

During recent weeKs numerous companies’ 
annual reports for 1948 and yearly dividend 
declarations have been issued. In general, 
reported net earnings and dividends for last 
year vary but slightly from those of 1947. 

The Government continues its policy of 
concluding bilateral trade agreements and in 
recent weeks has renewed or extended such 
agreements, usually for a 1-year period, with 
Sweden, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
In these renewed agreements, the value of 
proposed shipments in each direction ranges 
from about 190,000,000 guilders with Sweden 
to approximately 55,000,000 guilders with 
Poland. In contrast to other trade-agree- 
ment extensions concluded this year pro- 
posed shipments from and to Sweden and 
Czechoslovakia show reductions from those 
of the preceding year. It is believed that 
price difficulties and inability of one coun- 
try to supply goods desired by the other re- 
sulted in the modest reduction in volume. 

Exports in the first quarter of 1949 were 
65 percent higher than those of the same 
period in 1948, and imports were 19 percent 
higher, with the result that imports for the 
period were covered by exports to the extent 
of 63 percent, compared with 45 percent a 
year earlier. The trade deficit for the first 


3 months of 1949 still amounted to 496,000,- 
000 guilders. 

Acreage planted in 1949 to wheat and rye 
is estimated slightly in excess of that in 
the preceding year; barley and oats acreage is 


believed to be slightly lower. Total acreage 
planted to all crops, including potatoes and 
sugar beets, amounts to 938,000 hectares 
(2,317,798 acres) or 1,000 hectares less than 
in the preceding year. Continued favor. 
able-weather conditions indicate excellent 
crops for this year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN DOCUMENTATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR CERTAIN IMPORT-LICENSE 
APPLICATIONS 


Applications for import licenses for 
commodities under the jurisdiction of 
the Rijksbureau (Control Office) for 
Metals and Building Materials in the 
Netherlands need be accompanied by 
only one pro-forma invoice if the appli- 
cation refers to a single article, according 
to Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
May 5, 1949. If the application refers to 
several items or to one item consisting 
of separate parts, three copies of the pro- 
forma invoice are required. These regu- 
lations became effective as of May 1, 
1949. 


New Zealand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 


(Dated May 31) 


The general declining trend in commodity 
prices now affecting New Zealand wool is 
arousing widespread concern over the threat 
to a reduction in export income and the 
probable repercussion on rising internal 
costs. A prominent labor leader stated that 
the recovery of European countries points to 
lower prices for all primary produce and that 
only increased production can insure a larger 
return to workers 

Average prices at the final wool auctions 
for the season were reported to have de- 
clined 21 percent from the February high, 
Wool exports for the 9 months ended March 
31 amounted to 896,924 bales which were 
distributed as follows: United Kingdom, 47.5 
percent; France, 12 percent; United States, 
6.1 percent; Russia, 3.9 percent; Canada, 3.7 
percent; and continental Europe, the greater 
part of the remainder. 

Agricultural conditions continued gener- 
ally satisfactory through May. Official fig- 
ures show an increase in gradings of butter- 
fat for export in the 9 months ended April 
30 of 10 percent above the same months of 
the preceding season, and cheese exports, 
12 percent. 

The application of the general wage raise 
order on June 1 is expected to increase 
dairy-production costs above the contracted 
export sales prices received from Britain, and 
the delegation now going to the annual con- 
tract price revision meeting in London 1s 
expected to ask for the raise limit of 7% 
percent for next season. The Dairy Products 
Marketing Commission ordered a compensa- 
tory payment on June 1 to producers to offset 
wage raises. In an effort to maintain stabill- 
zation, the Price Control Authority is actively 
engaged in checking internal prices in rela- 
tion to authorized wage increases, including 
investigations into manufacturers’ costs. 
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Government price protection to new tire 
companies, and the requirement that motor 
assemblers use the local tires, has raised 
criticism of high domestic-tire costs along 
with increasing vehicle prices. The New 
Zealand Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
justified the price level on the basis of high 
capital, overhead, and labor costs, stating 
that the cost of production should gradually 
decrease with rising volume output and in- 
creased workers’ skill. 

A record registration of 386,955 motor ve- 
hicles on March 31 showed an increase of 
9,352 over December 31, 1948. Figures in- 
cluded 230,664 cars, 74,541 trucks, and 19,982 
motorcycles. In response to sustained pres- 
sure from importers, approximately 2,000 cars 
and 800 trucks, unassembled, in addition to 
the 1949 basic import allocation, were au- 
thorized from England. A subsequent 
amendment granted on representations from 
the Taxi Association permits the importation 
of 400 cars, of any make, from the United 
Kingdom, but specifically excludes the pur- 
chase of cars entailing dollar expenditures. 
Taximen protest that heavier Canadian cars 
are needed. It was Officially announced on 
May 27 that gasoline rationing will be con- 
tinued to save sterling-area dollar expendi- 
ture, following Government consultation 
with and at the request of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The coal shortage and inadequate trans- 
portation facilities are reported to have re- 
duced domestic cement output by 50 to 60 
percent. The Government, therefore, has 
ordered 9,000 tons from England to meet 
current demands. 

According to an official announcement, a 
record of 17,522 houses were built in the 12 
months ended March 31, 1949. Housing con- 
stituted 70 percent of all construction in New 
Zealand with the exception of hydroelectric 
work. The Minister of Works announced new 
projects to build blocks of state-owned flats 
in urban centers for the use of pensioners. 

The Government will undertake a planned 
paper-making project, according to the 
Commissioner of State Forests following his 
return from consultation with American 
and Canadian firms. The Minister of Indus- 
tries and Commerce announced arrange- 
ments for the development of salt works 
(based on a report last year from an Amer- 
ican expert) at Lake Grassmere by Dominion 
Salt Ltd., with a capital of £300,000, in joint 
ownership with the Government and Skel- 
lerup Industries Ltd. An initial production 
of 25,000 tons yearly is expected. 

The manager of the Railways Department 
is traveling to Canada, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom to study the latest 
methods with reference to a long-term im- 
provement plan of electrification of some 
sections of the New Zealand railways. The 
Government has announced a plan to re- 
Sume extension of the Nelson district rail- 
way, interrupted during the war, when ma- 
terial and labor are available. 

The exchange-control transactions (inter- 
national balance of payments) for the year 
ended March 31 show a deficit of £1,891,000 
compared with £5,192,000 for the calendar 
year 1948. Payments totaled £171,773,000, 
and receipts were £169,882,000 including im- 
port charges (except Government) of £105,- 
329,000 and export credits of £143,882,000. 

The Reserve Bank's sterling exchange dur- 
ing the 4 weeks ended May 25 increased by 
£4,650,584 to £58,300,388 and the note issue 
dropped by £490,156 from £50,834,333. The 
published gold reserve was raised on May 11 
to £2,897,930 from £2,842,835. Commercial 
bank deposits at the end of April established 
a& new record of £189,746,390 compared with 
£178,297,906 the year before, with an excess 
of deposits over advances of £104,612,376. 

An offer of £29,300,000 of an internal con- 
version loan resulted in subscriptions total- 
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ing £14,770,630 at 2144 percent for 1954-55 
stock and 3 percent for 1961-64 stock. 
Imports for the first 5 months appear from 
comparative customs collections to exceed 
the large value for the same period for 1948. 
No foreign-trade statistics for the 1949 period 
have been published. Incomplete informa- 
tion shows satisfactory export volume during 
the period January—-May. The _ import- 
licensing amendments during May did not 
relax restrictions on American products. 


Nigeria 


Exchange and Finance 


RECORD APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1949-50 APPROVED 


An ordinance appropriating a record sum 
of £37,439,760 for Government expenditures 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950, 
was passed by the Nigerian Legislative Coun- 
cil on March 31, 1949, a recent dispatch from 
the U. S. Consulate General at Lagos reports. 

The new measure, which became official 
upon approval by the Governor on April 29, 
provides the Government with £1,382,794 
more than the original estimates of expendi- 
tures called for. The original budget esti- 
mates submitted to the Legislative Council 
by the Financial Secretary of the Government 
provided for total expenditures of £36,056,970, 
to be financed from current revenue which 
were to be augmented by increased taxes. 
(Increased customs duties and excise and 
corporative income taxes have already been 
enacted in Nigeria. For details see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 1949.) 

Passage of the increased appropriations 
measure evoKed surprise in many quarters. 
It was generally believed that a further in- 
crease in taxation would be necessitated in 
order to avoid heavy deficits in the 1949-50 
fiscal period. 

As scheduled in the appropriations ordi- 
nance, £27,234,294 is earmarked for general 


‘governmental services, with high sums sched- 


uled for nearly all activities, especially edu- 
cation, social welfare, and public works; 
£951,110 for the operation of Government col- 
liery; and a@ total of £9,258,360 for the Nigerian 
Railway Administration. Of the latter fig- 
ure, £2,771,100 is scheduled for expenditures 
of a capital nature. 


Norw ay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated May 31) 


Seasonal shipments of pulp, paper, and fish 
sharply increased Norwegian exports during 
March to a total of 228,400,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 173,100,000 crowns in February. 
A reduction in imports from 375,700,000 
crowns to 342,700,000 crowns was due primar- 
ily to the decrease in imports of ships from 
88,400,000 to 49,700,000 crowns. Trade with 
North America continued to decrease in both 
directions. 

The production index (1938=100) for the 
export industries declined tc 113 in March 
from a postwar high of 131 in February, main- 
ly as the result of a seasonal decline in the 
output of the herring oil and canning indus- 
tries. The over-all index for industrial pro- 
duction also declined seasonally from a rec- 
ord peak of 145 in February to 141. On the 
other hand, the index of industries produc- 
ing for the domestic market increased from 
152 to 154 in March. The consumer-goods 
index fell from 133 to 125. 


Because of increased food prices, the cost- 
of-living index rose slightly to 158.2 (1938= 
100) on April 15 compared with 157.7 a month 
earlier. The wholesale price index remained 
unchanged at 183.2. Higher food and raw- 
material prices were largely offset by a decline 
in the price of chemicals and industrial 
supplies. 

Two significant measures affecting the 
monetary supply were taken by the Ministry 
of Finance in May. A bill was submitted 
to the Storting, providing for a reduction in 
the German Occupation Account of the Bank 
of Norway by 570,000,000 crowns. Available 
for this purpose are ECA counterpart funds 
accumulated through June 30, 1949, as well 
as 100,000,000 crowns of the proceeds of the 
wartime capital gains tax, and other previ- 
ously blocked Government revenues. 

The bill also provides that a special ac- 
count be established in the Bank of Norway 
in which Norwegian currency equivalent to 
the amount of ECA loans, the $50,000,000 
Export-Import Bank loan, and the $23,000,- 
000 Canadian Government credit is to be de- 
posited. The remainder of the proceeds of 
the wartime capital gains tax is also to be 
deposited in that account, which would then 
total 800,000,000 crowns. The account would 
not be used for ordinary Government ex- 
penditures. 

A few days after the submission of the 
bill, the Ministry of Finance partially re- 
leased some of the demand deposits that 
were blocked as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s decree of September 1945. The de- 
posits released included only accounts valued 
at less than 1,000 crowns. It was estimated 
that approximately 100,000,000 crowns would 
be deblocked as a result of this action. 

According to the May 23 statement of the 
Bank of Norway, foreign-exchange holdings 
had decreased from 337,900,000 to 288,200,- 
000 crowns; loans and discounts increased 
from 72,100,000 to 80,700,000 crowns; and the 
blocked deposit account decreased from 720,- 
700,000 to 673,000,000 crowns. 

Long negotiations between the Federation 
of Trade Unions and the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation concerning renewal of the collective- 
bargaining agreements, produced no results. 
Employers have resisted the union’s mini- 
mum demands, including those for an over- 
all 10-9re-per-hour increase in wages and 
incorporation of the 23-9re-per-hour cost-of- 
living bonus into the regular wage. 

The Storting passed a law to implement the 
1946 ILO Seattle resolutions concerning sea- 
men, which provides for a 48-hour week 
and a maximum of 56 hours for all merchant 
seamen on ships over 500 gross registered 
tons. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated June 6) 


The falling price trend, noticeable at the 
end of 1948, has continued in Panama, the 
official cost-of-living index showing a decline 
to 183.0 (1939-40=100) at the end o: April 
as compared with 187.6 at the end of March. 
Despite the drop in prices, declining indus- 
trial production, and somewhat burdensome 
inventories in certain lines, some merchants 
report that general business has picked up 
slightly during the past 2 months. The con- 
dition also has prevailed in construction. 

Statistics of the Banco Agro-Pecuario e 
Industrial (Agricultural and Livestock Bank) 
revealed that the 1949 rice crop has exceeded 
the bank’s estimate. The bank acquired 
90,000 quintals (1 quintal=100 pounds) of 
this year’s crop, and thousands of quintals 
were purchased directly by private interests. 
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Imports of rice during 1949 may reach 65,000 
quintals, or one-half of last year’s total im- 
ports of 130,000 quintals. Rice consumption 
in the city of Panama during the first quar- 
ter of 1949 increased approximately 3,000 
quintals or 18.6 percent over the correspond- 
ing period in 1948. Average daily rice con- 
sumption for the city of Panama is estimated 
now at 220.91 quintals. 

To date the Panamanian Government has 
refused the request of oil companies to in- 
crease the wholesale price of gasoline to 
32 cents a gallon—11,4 cents over the current 
price. The Government characterized the 
projected price increase as “inopportune at 
a time when the Government is resorting to 
all possible measures to cope with economic 
difficulties throughout the country.” The 
increase would force the retail price to ad- 
vance from the present 35 cents a gallon to 
37 cents, unless it were possible to reduce 
Government taxation on gasoline. During 
the period January 1 to May 31, 1949, 6,332,- 
568 gallons of gasoline were imported into 
the Republic. These imports provided the 
Government with $1,025,93236 in import 
duties, $30,143.46 in consular fees, and $151.68 
in other taxes. 

An event of special significance to the 
economic welfare of the country occurred 
when an order for more than $21,000 worth 
of Panamanian-manufactured sugar was 
placed with the local sugar producer, Cia. 
Azucarera La Estrell, S. A., by the commissary 
division of the Panama Railroad Co. The 
order was the result of recent advertising 
for bids by the commissary. 

An oil company, which has been prospect- 
ing and drilling for oil in Panama for several 
years, has decided to cease operations there 
because of lack of success. The company’s 
equipment in Chiriqui Province, where ex- 
plorations were last conducted, is being 
crated for reexportation to the United States. 

Construction has continued on the new 
278-room, $3,000,000 hotel, El Panama, in 
Panama City. All ground floor, basement, 
and subbasement concrete has been poured, 
and completion of the hotel is expected about 
the middle of 1950. 

Approximately $4,000,000 will be invested 
in construction of a new slaughterhouse in 
Paitilla, suburb of Panama City. 

Cia, Manufacturera de Clavos, S. A., an- 
nounced that it will open shortly a new, 
modern nail factory on the outskirts of 
Panama City, with an investment of approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

By law 22 of April 30, 1949, the National 
Assembly authorized the Executive Branch of 
the Government to cede to the Colon Free 
Trade Zone part of the Colon filled-land area 
and to contract for a loan up to $300,000 with 
the Social Security Bank for the development 
of the free zone. 

Compania Panamena de Aviacién (COPA), 
Panama’s only domestic air line, has begun 
its third year of operations. Since its in- 
augural flight on May 12, 1947, COPA planes 
have flown 450,330 miles, carrying 25,503 pas- 
sengers. No accidents or emergency land- 
ings have ever marred its safety record. Only 
two regular flights were canceled because of 
weather and only four were delayed as a re- 
sult of maintenance trouble. 

The Labor Department has urged employers 
to comply with the maximum 8-hour work- 
ing day and the 7—hour working night. Em- 
ployers also have been asked to adhere to the 
6-day or 6-night working week, with 1 day or 
night off, and the 30-day yearly vacation. 
A recent decree provides for celebration on 
Monday of a national holiday which falls on 
Sunday. 

Latest official statistics show that total im- 
ports during 1948 were valued at $63,292,657 
compared with exports of $10,492,765. 
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Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated June 2) 


The President of Paraguay sent his Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces to 
Buenos Aires to explore ways and means to 
modify existing Argentine trade restrictions 
that have been seriously hampering Paraguay. 
As a result of that visit, a Paraguayan dele- 
gation headed by the President of the Bank 
of Paraguay was scheduled to visit Buenos 
Aires the first week in June to complete a 
payments agreement and a commercial agree- 
ment designed to facilitate the movement 
of goods between the two countries and the 
transit through Argentine territory of Para- 
guayan goods destined for other countries. 

To implement its announced policy of en- 
couraging immigration into Paraguay, the 
Government appointed a committee to select 
suitable immigrants from among those seeK- 
ing entry. 

The first air-freight shipment into Para- 
guay, of textiles by a Brazilian line, during 
the first week in May, received extensive pub- 
licity. The Bank of Paraguay added tobacco 
produced in the 1948-49 crop year and horse 
and cattle tail hair to its list of products 
exportable in compensation or barter trade; 
essence of petitgrain also was placed on the 
list but is eligible for such trade in limited 
quantities and to Europe only. A surplus of 
3,000 tons of milled rice available for export 
during 1949 was expected and announced in 
May; the first shipment of 30 metric tons 
was contracted for by Finland at US$175 per 
metric ton, Asuncion. 

A Government decree revoked a provision 
of a decree law passed in 1947 which em- 
powered the Government to monopolize the 
distribution of petroleum products in Para- 
guay. The move was said to be aimed at en- 
couraging private distributors to expand and 
improve their facilities, free from the fear 
of Government intervention or expropriation. 
Kerosene was freed from rationing control; 
it had been the only petroleum product re- 
maining under such control at the end of 
April. Maximum retail prices on kerosene 
were lowered at the same time. 

A Bank of Paraguay loan of 685,000 guara- 
nies was granted the municipality of Asun- 
cion for the purpose of constructing a new 
city hall. On the basis of results of the first 
quarter the Director of Internal Revenue re- 
leased a statement indicating that internal 
revenue collections in 1949 were running 25 
percent higher than in 1948. 

In May the Bank of Paraguay suspended 
the issuance of foreign exchange to importers. 
There was no public announcement of the 
action nor any indication when exchange 
rates did not change during the month. 
However, the curb rate on the United States 
dollar was up to 9.40 guaranies at the end of 
May from 9.10 guaranies at the close of April. 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN May 


The compulsory savings system introduced 
in Poland during February (see ForeEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 23, 1949) has 
already resulted in appreciable savings 
through increased efficiency, quality improve- 
ment, and decreased production costs, states 
the Polish press. 

Although the domestic meat shortage con- 
tinues, contracts have been signed for the 





delivery of 1,245,000 hogs during the next 6 
months. It is claimed that this will in- 
sure fulfillment of the meat export pro- 
gram. Favorable weather conditions indi- 
cate that last year’s record crops will be ex. 
celled this year. 

At the Pozan Industrial Fair, which opened 
April 23 and continued until May 10, an 
attendance of more than 1,000,000 persons 
was reported, including 5,000 foreigners 
representing 58 countries. The Russian 
exhibit had a prominent place at the fair, 
Among the Western European countries par- 
ticipating were the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden. 


Sweden 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 
(Dated May 25) 


The trend in Sweden's foreign trade toward 
an increased exchange of commodities with 
continental Europe continued in February, 
when 64 percent of its imports came from 
European sources and 77 percent of exports 
went to that area. The April export price 
index (1935=100) dropped 10 points to 264, 
whereas the import price index dropped only 
3 points to 260. 

Swedish exports to the United States fell 
to a new low, mainly as the result of an 
unusual drop in pulp and paper shipments 
during the first quarter of 1949. Exports of 
sulfite pulp to the United States were less 
than 25 percent of shipments during the 
same period of 1948. For the remainder of 
1949, contracts concluded call for only one- 
sixth of the amount that was scheduled for 
the same period in 1948. A similar pattern is 
shown in figures for sulfate pulp, paper, and 
board. Exports of timber and lumber ex- 
ports, which go largely to soft-currency areas, 
are holding up better. However, shipments 
do not represent more than 7 percent of 
Sweden's total annual export volume, 
whereas pulp and paper normally account for 
approximately 36 percent. 

Although exports to South America in- 
creased slightly in February, there is some 
disquiet among Swedish observers concern- 
ing export prospects in that market. It is 
said that considerable competition is being 
encountered from the United States and 
other industrial European countries. 

During the period April 16 to May 15, trade 
agreements were concluded with the United 
Kingdon, Poland, Italy, and Spain. In the 
United Kingdom agreement the previous 
overdraft limit was abolished, and both coun- 
tries agree not to demand payment in gold or 
dollars for any overdrafts that may accumu- 
late. 

In an effort to avoid a transfer of gold to 
cover the overdraft of 25,000,000,000 crowns 
provided for in the swing fund of the Switzer- 
land trade agreement, Sweden has decided to 
restrict more severely its imports from that 
country. Sales of Swiss tourist francs in 
Sweden continue to be suspended because of 
Sweden’s large financial liability to Switzer- 
land. 

Soviet contracts plus actual Swedish deliv- 
eries under the Soviet-Swedish credit agree- 
ment of 1946 have only reached one-third 
of the total credit of 1,000,000,000 crowns ex- 
tended to the U. S. S. R. Since the credit 
agreement is effective for a period of 5 years, 
the contracts are decidedly behind schedule. 

Following the suspension by Brazil of 
licensing of exports to Sweden as the result 
of excess accumulations of crown assets, the 
national banks of the two countries agreed to 
limit Brazilian unconvertible crown accumu- 
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lations to 50,000,0000 crowns. In return 
Sweden agreed to guarantee the rate of ex- 
change at current quotations in terms of 
dollars and to pay 24 percent interest on the 
unconverted balance of the swing fund. 

The Swedish merchant fleet, according to a 
recent estimate, now has a total capacity of 
approximately 3,000,000 dead-weight tons, the 
greater part of which is modern and efficient. 
Sixty-two ships totaling 252,485 gross tons 
are now under construction in Swedish ship- 
yards, and orders have been placed for an 
additional 144 ships, totaling 980,740 gross 
tons. Sixty-two percent of the total tonnage 
on order or under construction in Swedish 
yards is for Norwegian account. 

The Swedish Association of Industries in- 
dustrial-production index for March dropped 
by 1 point to 137 (1935-100), the same level 
that prevailed during the 3-month period 
November 1948 to January 1949. The cost- 
of-living index, covering food, fuel, and 
lighting, increased by 1 point in April, mainly 
as the result of a rise in meat and butter 
prices. The State Price Control Board made 
a further reduction in the retail price of 
fuel oil in view of lower tanker quotations. 

The gold reserve and the foreign-exchange 
assets of the Riksbank continued to decline. 
The latter dropped by 35,100,000 to 311,400,000 
crowns during the period April 16 to May 15 
and the former by 700,000 to 286,300,000 
crowns. The bond and stock market was in- 
active during the period with an extremely 
low turn-over. 


Thailand 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN MARCH 


The unsettled political situation following 
February's attempted coup d'état had a some- 
what depressing effect on Thailand's econ- 
omy during March, states an ai‘gram from 
the U. 8S. Embassy at Bangkok. The baht, 
which had depreciated on the open market 
to a low of 22.20 to the United States dollar, 
recovered somewhat and was quoted at the 
close of the month at 20.60 and 20.80. Only 
the refusal of many banks to sell exchange 
to other than established foreign traders 
had prevented even greater depreciation in 
the light of the heavy demand experienced 
for nonimport exchange. An increase was 
noted in the amount of currency in circula- 
tion, but possible inflationary effects were 
discounted, as disbursements made with the 
new notes were primarily for rice purchases 
in up-country areas where the demand for 
consumers’ goods generally continues to 
decline 

The higher purchasing power of the dollar 
in terms of baht was reflected in increased 
shipments of secondary products to the 
United States, with exports of these com- 
modities valued at slightly more than $1,000,- 
000, compared with a total of less than $600,- 
000 in February. Seed lac accounted for 
more than $500,000 of the aggregate, hides 
and skins for $240,000, and wolfram ore for 
about $100,000. Tin shipments were rela- 
tively small, but remittances made against 
warehouse receipts indicated that more than 
750 tons would be shipped in April. Despite 
price fluctuations in the New York market, 
early estimates indicate that nearly 4,000 tons 
of rubber were exported to the United States 
in March, most of it being relatively low 
grade, averaging about 16!4 cents per pound, 

Malayan smelters have again entered the 
market for Thai tin ores, offering in pay- 
ment United States dollars, and are reported 
to have made small purchases 

Rice shipments during the month 
amounted to 156,266 metric tons, or more 
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than twice the amount shipped in the cor- 
responding month of 1948, and brought total 
rice exports for the first quarter to more 
than 400,000 metric tons. Some stimulation 
of rice production and trade resulted from 
the conference in Bangkok attended by dele- 
gates from 12 nations from March 3 to March 
16, which established the International Rice 
Commission as a subsidiary of the FAO of 
the United Nations. Considerations were 
given to improving the world position in 
rice, and it was agreed that work of the com- 
mission for this year would be centered at 
the Bangkok office. 

Of some interest also was the ECAFE meet- 
ing which convened on March 28. Reports 
that the hydroelectric survey, which was 
then nearing completion, gave promise of 
possibilities for future development, and that 
an American bank had obtained a permit 
from the Federal Reserve Bank to open a 
branch in Bangkok, were well received. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
WITH SWEDEN EXTENDED 


The commercial agreement of June 7, 1948, 
and the payments agreement of the same 
date between Sweden and Turkey, with some 
modifications, have been extended for an- 
other year until June 15, 1950, states an air- 
gram from the U. S. Embassy at Stockholm, 
dated May 31. 

[For previous announcement concerning 
these agreements, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 7, 1949.] 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 


(Dated June 3) 


Wage increases were granted in May to 
120,000 workers in the United Kingdom's tex- 
tile industry. Increases rejected during May 
involved 180,000 wool .weavers and 650,000 
railway men. Renegotiation of the latter 
claim, however, is to be reopened. Pending or 
projected wage demands affecting possibly 
3,000,000 workers include those of the civil 
service, post-office workers, school teachers, 
and approximately 2,000,000 engaged in the 
engineering industries, A large part of the 
last-named workers have received pay in- 
creases since February 1948 when the Gov- 
ernment announced the policy of limiting 
wage raises. 

Total exports during the first quarter of 
1949 continued the rising trend of last year. 
The export volume index reached a new high 
of 156 (1938=-100) as compared with 147 for 
the fourth quarter of 1948. Most of this 
increase went to the sterling area and OEEC 
countries, with which the United Kingdom 
had a current account surplus last year. 
There was a significant decline in exports to 
the United States, Canada, and other dollar- 
area countries. 

A drop in total exports and in exports to 
the United States and Canada occurred in 
April when the volume index fell to 140. 
The April decline was general among all the 
principal exports to the United States and 
Canada. The chief reductions, as compared 
with the monthly average of the first quar- 
ter of this year, were in motor vehicles, 
spirits, nonferrous-metal manufactures, and 
cotton textiles. The only increases among 
principal commodity groups were in pottery 


to both the United States and Canada and in 
woolens and worsteds to Canada. These 
movements, although recognized as account- 
ing for a single month, are the cause of 
increasing concern as to British costs and 
prices and the ability of other countries to 
purchase British goods. 

Export prices, according to the Board of 
Trade index, declined from 113 in December 
and January (1947-100) to 112 for the 3 
months February-—April. All of this reduc- 
tion was in manufactures other than metal 
goods and in textiles. Import prices ad- 
vanced from 117 in November and December 
to 118 in January and remained at that level 
through April. A decline in food import 
prices was offset by a rise in prices of im- 
ported raw materials. 

Despite the decline in nonferrous-metal 
prices in the United States, British manu- 
facturers continued to pay higher prices 
for government-purchased supplies of base 
metals. This price differential gave rise to 
increased criticism of state purchasing and 
its effect on manufacturers’ costs for export 
commodities. In the House of Commons de- 
bate on May 26, the Government was urged 
to reopen the London Metal Exchange. Al- 
though the Minister of Supply repeated that 
this step was being considered, he expressed 
doubt as to whether reopening would pro- 
vide a free market and hedging facilities in 
view of the present exchange restrictions and 
the dollar shortage. Both he and the Minis- 
ter of Food asserted that the Government is 
fully aware of the difficulties of bulk buying 
during a period of declining prices. How- 
ever, most speakers, regardless of party, ac- 
cepted bulk purchasing by the Government 
as effective in promoting colonial develop- 
ment and saving dollar exchange. 

The Steel Nationalization Bill, passed by 
the House of Commons, had a second read- 
ing in the House of Lords. The bill probably 
will be subject to extended debate and vari- 
ous amendments by the Lords, which will 
postpone its final approval. 

Industrial production continued the up- 
ward movement of last year and the official 
index reached a new high level of 131 in 
February and 130 in March (1946=100). The 
previous high was 129 in November and the 
1948 average was 121. 


Commodity Controls 


TERMINATION OF CONTROLS OVER THE PRICE 
AND MANUFACTURE OF CUTLERY 


On June 3, 1949, the British Board of Trade 
terminated price control and control by li- 
cense over the manufacture of the following 
items: Knives, long-handled razors, and 
other cutlery; spoons, forks, salad servers, 
asparagus eaters and tongs, sardine tongs, 
grape scissors, pasty servers, and grapefruit 
dissectors. The prices of containers for cut- 
lery and similar articles also were decon- 
trolled, but the prices of safety razors and 
of any of the designated items made of wood, 
plastic, glass, or papier m&ché are still subject 
to control. 

The Cutlery, Spoons and Forks Order, 1949, 
continues the present marking requirements 
and provides for the marking of goods which 
are intended for export direct or through ex- 
port merchants. The order also continues 
specifications regarding the minimum con- 
tent of nickel, the minimum quantity of sil- 
ver deposit; and the minimum finished 
weight for table, dessert, and tea spoons, 
and table and dessert forks. 





Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and col- 
ors from the United Kingdom in April 1949 
were valued at £6,900,000, the Board of Trade 
reports. 
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International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


BraAziIL Uses DC-3’s anD CONSTELLATIONS 


A large portion of the domestic mileage 
flown (an estimated 28,000,000 miles) in 
Brazil during 1949 was performed by 123 
DC-3’s. Five Lockhead Constellations ac- 
complished the major portion of the ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 miles flown interna- 
tionally. 


NORWEGIAN COMMISSION RECOMMENDS 
NEw AIRPORTS 


A Norwegian Aviation Commission recom- 
mends consideration of new airports at 
Herdla, Gossen, and Bodo and enlargement 
of facilities at Fornebu and Sola with the 
latter to get workshops costing 8 million 
crowns (4.97 crowns=US$1). 


DEVELOPMENTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Commercial Air Services, Ltd., announced 
the termination of its air feeder routes in 
the Union of South Africa as of March 31, 
1949, because of losses sustained by the oper- 
ating company. 

A report based on a statement made by 
the Minister of Transport early in March 
indicated that the South African Airways- 
British Overseas Airways Corporation’s Lan- 
castrian air-cargo service would cease March 
31, 1949, because of heavy losses. However, 
a later report stated that the Minister of 
Transport had reconsidered this matter and 
the freight service would be continued for 
an indefinite period. 

In June 1948, BOAC owned 14 Lancastrians 
but it is not known how many are used in 
the air-cargo service. The service is expected 
to benefit considerably from the new re- 
duced freight charges effective May 17, 1949, 
which are expected to encourage South 
African exporters to make greater use of the 
cargo services. 

All other private companies in the Union 
previously ceased operations. 


VENEZUELA MAKES SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 


The La Carlota airdrome at Caracas, 
Venezuela, was closed at the beginning of 
April to permit the construction of new run- 
ways, buildings, and hangars. The airport 
probably will not be open for commercial 
operations until early 1950, and there will be 
an alternate airport for the termination of 
domestic flights. New airport construction 
and improvement of existing fields continued 
in the interior. Airports were being built 
at San Fernando de Apure, Guasdualito, 
Bruzual, Elorza, Valle de la Pascua, Santa 
Barbara del Zulia, and Carora. The inter- 
national airport at Barcelona was completely 
reconditioned. 

Private flying made some progress during 
1948 although the closing of La Carlota was 
quite a setback to the Aeroclub of Caracas 
Members were forced to keep their planes at 
Maiquetia, which is too far away for con- 
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venience. The Maracaibo club continued to 
increase its activities during the year, and a 
branch was organized at Valera. An aero- 
club was started in Valencia. A branch of 
the private flying school SACCA was opened 
at Ciudad Bolivar. A training school was 
established in Caracas with airline support. 

Under the U. S. State Department's pro- 
gram of scientific and cultural cooperation 
with the other Americas, aviation training 
was provided in the United States for several 
Venezuelan air-line and Government em- 
ployees. Others received aviation training in 
the United States under scholarships offered 
by commercial schools. 


Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES, EGYPT 


Estimates of the number of Egypt’s motor 
vehicles on January 1, 1949, included some 
32,700 private pasenger cars, 6,700 taxicabs, 
10,500 trucks, and 2,400 busses. Some 9,500 
new vehicles of all types were imported dur- 
ing 1948, and about 4,700 vehicles were 
scrapped or withdrawn from use. About 20 
percent of motor-vehicle imports came from 
the United States and more than 50 percent 
from the United Kingdom. 

Use of trucks by the State Railways as an 
auxiliary service was increased considerably 
in 1948, and a pick-up and delivery service 
was instituted in the larger cities. 


FINLAND’S REQUIREMENT 


Whereas 50,831 motive vehicles were regis- 
tered in Finland in a recent count, compared 
with 52,352 prewar, a larger number of old ve- 
hicles are currently in use. Included among 
vehicles currently in use are 18,571 passenger 
cars and taxis, 29,816 trucks, 2,444 busses, 
and 5,495 motorcycles. Most of the equip- 
ment came from the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

Finland's normal import requirements are 
estimated by the trade at 5,000 cars and 
5,000 trucks a year; to meet transportation 
needs of the 1952 Olympic games, however, 
it is estimated that imports during the next 
3 years should total 25,000 cars, 10,000 trucks, 
and 2,000 busses, plus large quantities of 
spare parts. 

Passenger cars are not manufactured in 
Finland, but an assembly plant is located in 
Helsinki. Truck and bus production is at 
the rate of 200 trucks and 150 busses a year. 
It is reported that the manufacturers pre- 
fer to import precision parts and construct 
only chassis and heavy components. 


SWEDEN WILL IMPORT FROM GERMANY 


Importation into Sweden of German auto- 
mobiles and assembly parts worth $1,000,000, 
or about 3,600,000 Swedish crowns during 
1949 will be in accordance with the terms 
of a supplementary agreement to the cur- 
rent Swedish-Trizonal commodity-exchange 
agreement for 1949, which was concluded 
March 20 in Frankfort, Western Germany. 


VENEZUELA OPENS NEW ASSEMBLY PLANT 


A new and modern automobile assembly 
plant, located near Caracas, Venezuela, was 
completed toward the close of 1948 by a sub- 
sidiary of a United States company. The 
plant, constructed at a cost of 5,000,000 boli- 
vares (US$1,492,500) planned to employ 300 
persons. Although production has been 
limited to the assembly of trucks and com- 
mercial vehicles, it is proposed to extend 
operations to the assembly of passenger cars, 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA MAKES AGREEMENT WITH 
BULGARIA 


Under a l-year, renewable trade agree- 
ment, Argentina will export to Bulgaria fer- 
tilizers, casein, albumin, and similar prod- 
ucts valued at $500,000. Chemicals are in- 
cluded in the commodities which Bulgaria 
will export to Argentina. 


AUSTRALIA WILL HAVE U. S. CASEIN 
FACTORY 


Casein will be produced by a United States 
milk company at a factory which it has 
bought at Merrigum, Victoria, Australia. A 
new plant will be built later, it is stated. 


SuLFurRIc-Acip Factory, AUSTRALIA 


The Government of South Australia plans 
to establish a factory to produce sulfuric acid 
for fertilizers, says a foreign chemical journal. 
The plant will cost £250,000, it is stated. 


CRUDE-SULFUR PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Austria’s production of crude sulfur in the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 2,726 metric tons, 
according to the Ministry of Trade and 
Reconstruction 


OUTPUT OF BENZENE, TOLUENE, AND 
XYLENE, Nova Scotia, CANADA 


Nova Scotia's production of benzene in 
1948 dropped to 414,830 imperial gallons from 
805,094 in 1947. Output of toluene increased 
to 279,396 gallons in 1948 from 161,014 in 
1947; production of xylene in 1948 was 89,439 
gallons, compared with 72,236 in 1947. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the first 
quarter of 1949 were almost $3,000,000 
greater in value than those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Totals were $11,- 
621,000 and $8,858,000, respectively, the 


SALT Exports, EGypt 


Exports of common salt, sodium chloride, 
from Egypt in 1948, amounted to 359,823 
metric tons, a decrease of about 42 percent 
from 622,629 tons in 1947. The decrease in 
salt exports in 1948 is due to a reduction in 
shipments to Japan, Egypt’s leading salt mar- 
ket, which in 1948 took 256,590 tons. How- 
ever, 1947 salt exports were exceptionally 
high. The quantity exported in 1948 is still 
above the average amount exported before 
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the war; exports in 1938 totaled 284,948 metric 
tons. 

The exported salt is produced from sea 
water by solar evaporation and is shipped 
principally by the Port Said Salt Association, 
Ltd. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURE, DENMARK 


Manufacturers of plastics in Denmark have 
formed an association, reports a foreign 
chemical publication. About 150 producers, 
mostly small establishments, have an an- 
nual turn-over of 75,000,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $15,638,000). Two plants supply the 
raw material. 


DANISH FACTORY WILL PRODUCE FATTY 
ALCOHOLS 


A factory at Aarhus, Denmark, plans to 
produce fatty alcohols, states a foreign chem- 
ical journal. The plant will be imported 
from the United States. 


DENMARK WILL RECEIVE CHEMICALS FROM 
FRANCE 


Under a supplementary agreement to the 
Danish-French trade arrangement of October 
30, 1948, Denmark will receive from France 
chemicals valued at 6,000,000 crowns. (4,799 
Danish crowns = US$1.) 


Sopa-ASH PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of soda ash in France in the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 176,892 metric 
tons, a monthly average of 58,964 tons, ac- 
cording to the Central Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics The monthly average in the 
fourth quarter of 1948 was 62,876 tons. 


PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE SuPPLY, U. S. 
AND BRITISH AREAS OF GERMANY 


Progress has been made in overcoming the 
shortage of potassium permanganate in the 
U. S. and British area of Germany. This 
material formerly was obtained from plants 
in the Soviet Zone. When supplies from the 
Bitterfeld plant (Soviet Zone) ceased, pro- 
duction of potassium permanganate began 
at a factory in Leverkusen and has now in- 
creased to approximately 30 metric tons 
monthly. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE OUTPUT, U. S. AND 
BRITISH AREAS OF GERMANY 


Production of calcium carbide in the U. S. 
and British areas of Germany in March 1949 
increased to 34,600 metric tons; the improved 
hydroelectric power situation benefited 
plants in Bavaria. However, the March fig- 
ure was below the postwar record of 37,700 
tons in August 1948. 


HONDURAS USES FERTILIZER ON ‘TOBACCO 
Crop 


For the first time, chemical fertilizers were 
used in the current season on the Honduran 
tobacco crop. Production is said to be nearly 
40 percent greater on fertilized acreage and 
the value of the tobacco 18 percent higher 
because of its improved quality. 


FACTORY SUSPENDS PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The Tata soda-ash plant, Baroda, India, 
has suspended production, reports the for- 
eign technical press. Large stocks of the 
material are on hand at present, it is stated. 


ITALIAN COMPANY WILL PRODUCE FATTY 
AcIDs 


Synthetic fatty acids will be produced by 
an Italian company, which has two large 
refineries at Leghorn and Bari, each of which 
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treats 500,000 metric tons of crude oil an- 
nually, states a foreign chemical journal. 
Their capacities will be increased to 1,500,000 
tons and 2,000,000 tons, respectively. 

The company expects to make annually as 
byproducts 20,000 tons of fatty acids for 
soap manufacture, 8,400 tons of ethylene, 
6,300 tons of propylene, 6,900 tons of butyl- 
ene, and 3,700 tons of isobutylene. 


INDIA WANTS TECHNICAL HELP IN DYE 
INDUSTRY 


The Government of India is negotiating 
with several European countries for technical 
assistance, especially in the dye field, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Ministry of 
Industry reported in the foreign press. 


HEAVY-CHEMICALS MARKET SLOW, MEXICO 


The fluctuation in the value of the peso 
has had little effect in Mexico on sales of 
heavy chemicals, inasmuch as basic indus- 
tries using these materials must continue to 
buy them. However, for some months the 
market has been slow because of the difficulty 
of obtaining import permits. 


ExpoRTs OF CuBE Roots, PERU 


Peru's exports of cube dry roots in 1948 
totaled 1,814 metric tons, valued at 3,643,680 
soles (1 sole—-US$0.1538). The United States 
took 1,719 tons; the United Kingdom and 
Belgium were the other purchasers. Exports 
of dry roots in the first 2 months of 1949 
amounted to 695 tons, valued at 1,164,329 
soles, and went chiefly to the United States; 
the United Kingdom bought 41 tons. 

Exports of ground roots (powder) in 1948 
were 144 tons, valued at 536,702 soles. The 
United States was the principal purchaser 
(93 tons), followed by the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom. Exports of ground 
roots in the period January-February 1949 
totaled 326 tons, valued at 951,575 soles. The 
United States was the principal purchaser 
(295 tons), followed by the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands. 


PLANT EXPANSION, U. K. 


The Clyde Iron Works and the Clydebridge 
Steel Works of Colvilles, Ltd., Scotland, plan 
to duplicate, at a cost £2,100,000, their pres- 
ent battery of 68 coke ovens, states a British 
trade journal. The existing byproducts 
plant will be expanded to treat additional 
quantities of tar, benzene, ammonium sul- 
fate, and other materials; the refining will 
be carried further to produce phenol and 
cresols. 


SoutH AFRICA CONSTRUCTS PLANT 


Construction has begun in South Africa 
on a new chemical works to manufacture 
ammonia and nitrogenous products. The 
plant will take about 3 years to complete. 


New CARBON-BLACK Factory, U. K. 


Cabot Carbon, Ltd., United Kingdom, has 
increased its capital to £300,000, says the 
British technical press. The company’s new 
carbon-black factory under construction at 
Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, is scheduled to com- 
mence production in 1950. 


Propucts AVAILABLE FOR Export, U. K. 


With the easing of the supply situation in 
the United Kingdom, certain chemicals are 
available for export, states the Board of 
Trade. This list is based on periodical stud- 
ies made by the Board as part of its service 
to its commercial representatives abroad. 
Greater competition in world markets may 
be expected in the following products: Wa- 
ter softeners, detergents, paint, calcium car- 
bide, caustic soda, copper sulfate, creosote, 


disinfectants and insecticides, formaldehyde, 
methanol, polyvinyl chloride, phosphorus 
compounds, pitch, polishes, printing inks, 
road tar, technical gelatin, and glue. 


EXPANDED FERTILIZER PRODUCTION 
RECOMMENDED, U. K. 


As recommended by the Committee on 
Industrial Productivity, steps have been ta- 
ken in the United Kingdom to increase the 
capacity for nitrogenous-fertilizer produc- 
tion, states the British trade press. A sub- 
stantial increase in output is expected by the 
fall of 1950. Plans to increase capacity still 
further are under consideration, it is said. 


Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
FRENCH MOROCCO 


Coal production in French Morocco in- 
creased from 269,000 metric tons in 1947 to 
290,100 in 1948. The 1939 output was 133,- 
000 tons. A little over one-half of the coal 
mined is consumed in French Morocco, the 
remainder being exported, principally to Al- 
geria, Tunisia, and France. French Moroc- 
can coal imports are of higher grades than 
the locally produced coal. 

The following data show coal imports and 
exports for 1946, 1947, and 1948: 


Imports and Exports of Coal, French 
Morocco, 1946-48 


{In thousands of metric tons] 


| 


1947 1948 








- , 
Trade with— | 1946 | 
| 
oe |_| 
Imports: | | 
United States. - | 528] 150.0] 102.6 
Algeria. _- } 12.0 37.2 | 20. 2 
Other countries | 86.4] 8.4 | 34.9 
Toei... ---| 151.2] 195.6] 157.7 
Exports: | | anh Say - 
Algeria. __- ncgcee SAS? See 29. 4 
France .. ’ 27.6 | 90.0 70.0 
Other countries_......__- |} 27.6} 8.4 24.9 
Totek........2. _.-| 8&8. 1968 | 124.3 


PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Total production of coal and lignite in 
Spain in 1948 was somewhat below 1947 out- 
put and approximately 500,000 metric tons 
below the peak output of 12,100,000 tons 
reached in 1945. Metallurgical coke produc- 
tion improved throughout 1948 and slightly 
exceeded the 1947 total. Quarter production 
figures for 1947 and 1948 are as follows:. 


Production of Solid Fuels, Spain, 1947 and 
1948 

{In metric tons] 

| Total Metal- 


Anthra-| Bitu- Lignite |coal and) Jurgi- 





Quarter | 3 | : 2 
cite minous | lignite = 
Se se ee Pe et ee) a 
€ | } 
1947 | | | 
First_-- 325, 004) 2, 195, 376) 320, 121/2, 840, 501/198, 656 
Second...| 367, 005 2,336,979; 307, 994/3, 011, 978/214, 408 


Third__--| 345, 821/2, 292,023) 287, 979/2, 925, 823/208, 051 
Fourth ..| 362, 385/2, 231,910] 324, 286/2, 918, 581/188, 203 





Total._./1, 400, 215) 9, 056, 288) 1, 240, 380 11,696,883 809, 318 





1948 | | | | 
First .| 332, 640) 2,093,033) 333, 613) 2, 759, 286/175, 668 
Second.__| 369, 368) 2, 264,066) 326, 536) 2, 959, 970/208, 511 
Third__._| 351, 112 2, 295, 413! 313, 367/2, 959, 892/212, 602 
Fourth...| 


368, 565 2, 203,178) 368, 449 2, 940, 192/235, 712 
7 i] ' 





Total__.|1, 421, 685 8, 855, 690|1, 341, 965 11,610, 340|882, 493 
| | 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


Coal production in New Zealand fell from 
707,439 long tons in the last quarter of 1948 
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to 648,693 tons in the first quarter of 1949. 
Opencast output declined by 46,000 tons, or 
24 percent, while underground production 
fell 3 percent. 

During the first quarter of 1949 New Zea- 
land imported 25,806 tons of coal for the 
New Zealand Railways. Of the total, 17,512 
tons came from the United Kingdom and 
8,294 tons from the Union of South Africa. 
The coal import target for 1949 is 100,000 
tons, compared with 1948 imports of 62,118 
tons. Imports are necessary because output 
of coal suitable for gas works and railways 
is insufficient. 


Construction 


New HOTELS FoR ITALY 


Two new hotels with a combined capacity 
of 3,000 rooms are being constructed near 
the Vatican in the city of Rome, Italy. 
They are being built under the auspices of 
a Catholic-sponsored organization estab- 
lished to assist in the handling of some 
400,000 pilgrims expected to visit Italy dur- 
ing the Holy Year 1950. 


BvuILpING SLUMP, MExIco 


Building construction in Mexico is re- 
ported to be in a serious slump. About 
the only structures being completed are 
large office buildings started a year or more 
ago. Work on domestic houses, apartments, 
and realty developments is at a virtual 
standstill. This is due in part to the bal- 
ance of supply and demand, and in part to 
the diversion of credit facilities to more pro- 
ductive purposes. 

One large supplier of materials for con- 
struction stated that his orders to the United 
States approximated only 20 percent of what 
they amounted to a year ago. Difficulty is 
being encountered in obtaining necessary im- 
port permits from the Mexican Government 
to admit construction materials. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, PERU 


Among the more important commercial 
structures completed and put into use in 
Peru during 1948 were the new Lima airport 
building, two relatively large soft-drink bot- 
tling works, the Union Club structure on the 
Plaza de Armas, two large office buildings, 
an apartment house, two warehouses in 
Callao, a housing project in Talara, and a 
hotel in Chimbote. The new Lima telephone 
building and the large modern low-cost 
housing project between Lima and Callao 
were nearing completion at the end of the 
year. 

Most observers are of the opinion that the 
construction boom in Peru has reached its 
peak and is beginning to decline. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S 
HOUSING PROGRAM 

Since early in 1948, a total of 19 national 
housing loans have been made for native 
housing in the cities and towns of the Union 
of South Africa, states a Government publi- 
cation. The sums involved amount to ap- 
proximately SA£10,000,000. (SA£1—about 
US$4.) 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PROGRESS MADE ON MEXICAN POWER PLANT 


Construction of the dam at the Colimilla 
power project in Mexico was approximately 
one half completed on April 1. Construction 
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of the power house had started, and towers 
for transmission lines from the power house 
to the connection with the company’s trans- 
formers at San Pedro (Tlaquepaque) had 
been erected. The engineer in charge of con- 
struction estimated that the first two units, 
each with a capacity of 15,000 kilowatts, will 
be ready for operation in December. 


SUPPLY OF HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES, 
NORWAY 


The disappearance of Germany as a source 
of supply for electrical appliances after 
World War II left Norway dependent upon 
Sweden, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. However, the 
adaptation of United States and United King- 
dom equipment to the higher operating volt- 
ages employed in Norway and to the more 
severe safety requirements necessitated by 
these voltages presented great difficulties. 

During 1948, restrictions on imports of cer- 
tain items resulted in negligible imports of 
electrical appliances, 

Norwegian production of some types of 
electrical appliances is sufficient to meet de- 
mand. Production of radios is adequate. 
Stoves are produced in large quantities, and 
vacuum cleaners and flatirons to a lesser 
extert. 

Washing machines and household refrig- 
erators are not manufactured in Norway. 
Since these products are considered luxury 
items, imports are limited. Hence, demand 
for these appliances is likely to remain un- 
satisfied for some time. 


VENEZUELA MAKES STUDY OF 
REQUIREMENTS 


A New York firm of consulting engineers 
has been employed by the Corporacion Vene- 
zolana de Fomento of Venezuela to make a 
detailed study of the country’s electric-power 
requirements and to formulate a program for 
development. The Government is consider- 
ing the utilization of natural gases that are 
now being lost in connection with petroleum 
operations in the eastern part of the country. 
The engineers are making a special survey of 
the falls on the Caroni River at the point 
where it enters into the Crinico River. It is 
said that these falls are capable of developing 
50,000 horsepower at a reasonable cost. As 
the site is a long way from the densely popu- 
lated and industrial areas there is some ques- 
tion as to how the power could be utilized. 

The Government is trying to induce one of 
the large aluminum manufacturers to estab- 
lish a plant in the eastern part of Venezuela 
so that it can use the cheap power from this 
project. One of the largest aluminum pro- 
ducers is reported to be interested. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


BRAZIL’S COFFEE CROP 


Coffee exports from Brazil in March 1949, 
amounted to 1,521,710 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, the largest monthly total since Decem- 
ber 1948. Exports to the United States to- 
taled 1,028,958 bags. Germany and France 
received 107,662 and 100,070 bags, respec- 
tively, and the remainder went to a number 
of countries. 

The April crop estimate of the Sao Paulo 
State Secretariat of Agriculture placed the 
oncoming crop in that state at only 8,064,033 
bags, a reduction of more than 400,000 bags 
from the March estimate and more than l,- 
300,000 bags from the first estimate issued 





last December. A crop the size of the latest 
estimate would provide only some 6,500,000 
bags for export, after allowing for domestic 
consumption. The trade continues to esti- 
mate the exportable crop at 6,500,000 to 8,- 
000,000 bags, and the latest official estimate 
is believed to be unduly conservative. 

Information received recently regarding 
crop prospects in Goiaz indicate that the 
crop will be smaller than that harvested in 
1948. Shipments to port from the 1948 har. 
vest probably will not exceed 100,000 bags. 
The oncoming Espirito Santo crop has re- 
cently been officially estimated at 2,000,000 
bags, or about double the last crop. In spite 
of the recent reduction in the Sao Paulo esti- 
mate, which is not believed to reflect any 
actual recent change in the amount of coffee 
on the trees, prospective export availability 
from the 1949 crop remains at some 13,000,000 
bags. 


CACAO OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, TRINIDAD, 
B. WwW. & 


Trinidad’s 1949 Cacao crop is estimated at 
5,580 long tons, a decrease of about z,@iu 
tons from last year’s bumper crop. Yet it is 
by no means a small crop for the Colony; 
in fact except for the 1948 crop, it surpasses 
any year since 1938. 

As usual the entire crop will be exported, 
The United States is expected to purchase 
the greatest share of the 1948-49 crop, 2,100 
long tons, while the United Kingdom will 
buy 1,750 tons, and Canada 630 tons. The 
rest of the crop will be exported to a dozen 
other countries. 

The United States interim quota was orig- 
inally set at 2,190 long tons. In March the 
IEFC announced that the United States 
quota was reduced to 1,470 tons. The re- 
duction was at once protested by the cacao 
exporters of Trinidad through the local gov- 
ernment inasmuch as 1,470 tons had already 
been shipped or actually purchased by United 
States importers. After this information was 
received by the Food Council, the allocation 
was increased to 2,190 long tons, still, how- 
ever, 90 tons less than the interim allocation. 

The amount of cacao shipped from the 
1948-49 crop, compared with last year, reflects 
the reduction in pickings. From the begin- 
ning of the crop year on October 1, 1948, 
through March 31, 1949, exports totaled 3,058 
tons, compared with 4,290 tons in the core 
responding period of 1947-48. 

Stocks on March 31, 1949, amounted to 
389 tons, compared with 11,648 tons on the 
same date in 1948. 


SPRING CACAO CROP, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The spring cacao crop (March-—June, 1949) 
of the Dominican Republic is running be- 


low earlier forecasts and is not expected 
to exceed 12,000 metric tons, one of the 
smallest spring crops in recent years, ac- 


cording to the trade. Over-abundance of 
rain during spring flowering and fruiting 
periods is considered the principal factor 
responsible for the smaller crop this season. 

Total cacao production for the 1948-49 
crop year, which includes past winter har- 
vest (October-February) is now forecast at 
19,000 metric tons, compared with about 
28,000 tons in the 1947-48 crop year. 


Dairy Products 


DaIRY PRODUCTS PARTIALLY DERATIONED, 
FRANCE 


Beginning April 16, 1949, milk and most 
dairy products were partially derationed and 
put on free sale in France for the first time 
in nearly 9 years. Derationing was marked 
by heavy consumer demand with a visible 
increase in arrivals of milk, a gradually in- 
creasing supply of butter, and an irregular 
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supply of cheese. The average of daily 
arrivals of milk in the Paris region, which 
was 1,191,873 liters in March, was approxi- 
mately 8 percent higher in April with 1,285,- 
728 liters per day. 

As indicated, derationing of milk was not 
complete. The Prefect of the Seine (Paris) 
and prefects in other departments ordered 
that children up to 4 years of age, and 
those entitled to medical diets, should be 
served first before milk was sold freely. 
Bottled and sweetened condensed milk con- 
tinued to be reserved for small children. 
During the first days of free sale, there re- 
mained apparently enough milk after the 
priority consumers were served for the reg- 
ular customers of each dairy shop to obtain 
milk. Later, as supplies increased, all cus- 
tomers could be served. 

Skim milk also was available, for cooking 
purposes, at the retail price of 15 francs per 
liter. As a temporary measure, evaporated 
and unsweetened condensed milk continued 
to be sold at the high prices in effect prior 
to April 16 in order to permit the elimina- 
tion of old stocks. It was expected that 
new retail prices would be announced in 
May or June. 


MILK CONDENSING AND DRYING FACTORY 
OPENED, NORTHERN IRELAND 


A new milk condensing and drying factory 
was opened at Tullygonnigan, County Ar- 
magh, Northern Ireland, in mid-May. 

This modern factory, which took almost 3 
years to build, is one of the three largest 
of its kind in the British Isles and belongs 
to the Cooperative Wholesale Society, a 
large British organization. The Society has 
a total of 31 creameries in Great Britain, but 
this new factory is its first venture in 
Northern Ireland. It employs 100 workers, 
mostly men, in the production of unsweet- 
ened condensed milk and spray-process dried 
milk. Cooperation, other than financial 
assistance, was extended the Society under 
the new industries development act. Finan- 
cial assistance was not requested by the 
Society. 


Fruits 
DRIED-F1G EXportTs, ITALY 


Exports of dried figs from Italy in 1948 
amounted to 4,438 metric tons. France was 
the foremost purchaser, taking 3,586 tons; 
followed by Austria, 421 tons; United States, 
189 tons, and Brazil, 130 tons. The remain- 
der went to Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
other countries. 

In 1947, exports totaled 2,252 metric tons. 
France took 1,161 tons; Austria 489 tons; 
Brazil 154 tons; United States 106 tons, and 
the remainder went to Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Iceland, Hungary, and other countries. 


Grain and Products 


REDUCTION IN CROP YIELDS AND EXPORTS, 
ETHIOPIA 


A preliminary survey indicates that the 
grain harvest in Ethiopia, which extended 
through April and into the first week in 
May 1949, amounted to about 700,000 metric 
tons compared with 800,000 tons in 1948. 
The trade attributes this decrease to heavy 
rainstorms during October 1948, which dam- 
aged seedling crops, and also to the reluc- 
tance of small growers to produce more than 
is needed to satisfy their immediate require- 
ments, owing to lower grain prices and 
higher costs of consumer articles. 

It is estimated that 200,000 metric tons 
of wheat and 500,000 tons of barley and 
maize will be harvested. Not more than 75,- 
000 to 80,000 tons of grain are expected to be 
exported. The reduction of exports is at- 
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tributed to the decline in world markets 
owing chiefly to better harvests and lower 
prices in high-quality producing areas (such 
as the United States and Canada) and im- 
proved growing methods and larger harvests 
in Europe and the Middle East. 


RIcE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Indications are that the 1949 Ecuadoran 
rice crop will show a 17 percent increase over 
the 1948 yield. It is expected that total 
production will reach 105,800 metric tons 
compared with 87,523 tons in 1948. The gain 
in production is attributed to favorable 
weather in the rice growing regions. 

With domestic consumption estimated at 
less than 36,800 metric tons, Ecuador should 
have an exportable surplus in excess of 69,- 
000 tons in 1949. As of April 15, 1949, the 
Government Rice Control reported stocks on 
hand of about 8,481 tons from the preceding 
year’s crop. The 1949 rice crop will begin 
to enter the local market during June. 

In the first quarter of 1949, exports of rice 
from Ecuador amounted to 1,324 metric tons, 
according to ships’ manifests. 


General Products 


REDUCED ACTIVITY IN SPONGE INDUSTRY, 
BAHAMAS 


As a result of a recent examination of the 
sponge beds at Andros and Abaco Islands, 
the Bahamian Government has decided not 
to reopen the beds at this time. The sponge 
beds were severely damaged by a fungus 
disease in 1939, and the gathering of sponges 
was prohibited by governmental order in 
early 1940. The beds were reopened on a 
reduced scale during the periods November 
1946—July 1947 and April—July 1948. In the 
4 months of 1948 when gathering was per- 
mitted, approximately 9,800 pounds of 
sponges were harvested, of which 6,000 
pounds were Reef and Glove; 1,600 pounds, 
Sheepswool; 1,200 pounds, Grass; and the re- 
mainder, Hardhead and Yellow. The Velvet 
species is reported to be extinct. 

The exportation of sponges probably is one 
of the oldest industries of the Bahamas, and 
dates from 1841. Prior to 1940 the industry 
furnished employment to more than 6,000 
persons, and sponges were one of the prin- 
cipal exports. In 1939 Bahamian sponge ex- 
ports totaled 653,350 pounds, of which 346,- 
720 pounds were shipped to the United States. 


SITUATION IN ASPHALT INDUSTRY, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


The asphalt industry in Trinidad, includ- 
ing that of the famous Pitch Lake, is now 
wholly British-controlled through the for- 
mation of a new concern, the Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Co., Ltd. 

The company is considering establishing 
small portable plants for the production of 
mastic asphalt, which is a mixture of se- 
lected aggregates with a bituminous binder 
or asphalt cement. This material is used for 
flooring and roofing, where water-proofing is 
needed. 

During 1948 the company sold a total of 
51,122 long tons of asphalt cement compared 
with 25,407 tons in 1947—an increase of ap- 
proximately 101 percent. 

Roughly 70 percent of the company’s sales 
for 1948 were purchased by Australia, Japan, 
Denmark, Hong Kong, Colombia, Brazil, and 
South Africa. 


BUILDING-MATERIAL DEVELOPMENTS, NOVA 
ScoTiIA, CANADA 


Production statistics of certain building 
materials in Nova Scotia during 1948 recorded 
sizable increases and decreases. On the plus 


side were the following commodities: Com- 
mon brick, output of which increased 25 per- 
cent to a total of 10,521,209 bricks in 1948 as 
compared with 7,889,594 in 1947; silica brick, 
from 2,021,190 in 1947 to 2,080,309 in 1948; 
ornamental granite was up 47 percent, from 
460 tons to 803 tons; structural tile increased 
from 19,024 tons to 23,927 tons, a 20 percent 
rise; and drain-tile output increased 12 per- 
cent, from 346,596 pieces to 389,784 pieces. 

Production decreased on the following 
items: Crushed stone, 25 percent—from 196,- 
837 tons in 1947 to 147,641 tons in 1948; lime- 
stone, 57 percent—from 69,875 tons to 30,571 
tons; and sandstone declined 18 percent— 
from 73,666 tons to 60,842 tons. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, TAIWAN, CHINA 


In the first quarter of 1949 62,339 metric 
tons of cement were produced in Taiwan. 


BICYCLE PRODUCTION AND Exports, ITALY 


It is estimated that Italy produced 800,- 
000 bicycles in 1948. Average prewar pro- 
duction was 600,000 units annually. An- 
other 700,000 bicycles may be added to the 
1948 figure, inasmuch as the industry man- 
ufactured parts and accessories equivalent 
to the replacement of 10 percent of the 
7,000,000 bicycles now in use in Italy. This 
was in addition to parts and accessory pro- 
duction for assembly of new units. 

Trade sources estimate that 300,000 bi- 
cycles were purchased in 1948 to replace 
worn-out machines, leaving a circulation in- 
crease (excluding exports) of 400,000 for the 
year. There are no indications of a decrease 
in production or consumption in 1949. 

Italy is on an export basis, and imports 
are negligible. Until recently exports, par- 
ticularly to South America, have been fairly 
good. However, the fear exists in trade 
circles that manufacturers will continue to 
lose their markets to British modéis unless 
production costs are lowered. Exports for 
selected years are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Number of Italian Bicycles Exported in 
Selected Years 


| 
Country of 1947 | 1948 2 


| 
destination 


1937-39! | 1946 

















Argentina ___.| 17,830 | 12, 920 | 50,700 | 71, 000 

Brazil................| @) | 10,760 | 13,130| 2 600 

i ee (3) 3,590 | 9,200 |-------- 

Venezuela _ aa (3) 1, 160 + | ae 

TO keeeescnesi --| @ 150 | 4,220 |_....._- 

Other....-- ---------| 11,870 | 4,820 9, 910 | 4,770 
TOMB. Lai 0. | 29,700 | 33, 400 | 89, 570 | 78, 370 
eo e | 2 1 Piroe See 3 

1 Average. 


? Estimated. 
3 Included in “‘Other.”’ 


SPONGE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, NETHER- 
LANDS 


In 1948 the Netherlands imported an esti- 
mated 40,000 pounds of natural sponges 
compared with a prewar annual average of 
approximately 130,000 pounds. Demand for 
natural sponges has decreased since the war 
as a result of their relatively high cost as com- 
pared with synthetic sponges. Imports of 
synthetic sponges in 1948 were 22,200 pounds, 
a decrease of 68 percent from 1947. This de- 
crease is attributed to greatly increased 
domestic production of synthetic sponges, 
and it is estimated that in 1949 the Nether- 
lands will have an exportable surplus of 
44,000 pounds of this product. 


U. S. Imports OF HARMONICAS FROM 
GERMANY 


The rehabilitation of the harmonic in- 
dustry in Germany and the exportation of 
harmonicas is progressing. During the war 
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years there were no imports into the United 
States from Germany, but this trade was 
resumed in 1946, when 168,941 harmonicas 
were imported; in 1947, 379,747; and in 1948, 
1,465,398. 

The accompanying table shows the com- 
parison between the years 1938 and 1948 of 
United States total imports of harmonicas. 


U. S. Imports of Harmonicas, 1938 and 
1948 


Country of 


origin . 
Number | Value | Number| Value 
Germany. 5, 593, 278 ($647,114 |1, 465,398 | $357, 166 
Japan.-__- 432, 169 13, 798 345, 250 111, 872 
ee 277,655 | 16,392 | 8&5, 648 197, 416 
Total (6, 303,102 | 677,304 | 2, 666, 151 666, 454 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census. 


IMPORTS OF FLAT GLass UP, IRELAND 


In the first quarter of 1949, Ireland im- 
ported 857,457 square feet of plate and sheet 
glass valued at £45,267, or 7 percent more 
than the 797,879 square feet valued at £45,354 
imported in the corresponding quarter of 
1948. 


JAPAN’S ARTIFICIAL-FLOWER EXPORTS TO 
THE U. S. 


Exports of artificial flowers from Japan to 
the United States during 1948 were valued 
at $235,000. 


REGULATIONS AGAINST IMPORTATION OF 
Woop AND COAL STOVES, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Importation of wood and coal stoves into 
the Union of South Africa has been for- 
bidden under recent import regulations, 
states the Canadian trade press. A licensing 
arrangement has been made with a Canadian 
firm to manufacture an export-model range 
in the Union of South Africa. This firm has 
been a large exporter of this product to South 
Africa for the past 16 years and now plans to 
send a number of its employees there to assist 
in establishing production. 


FLEXIBLE PACKAGING MATERIALS EXHIBITED 
IN Lonpon, U. K. 


The products of more than 60 firms which 
manufacture flexible packaging materials 
were exhibited in London recently. The ex- 
hibition, which ended on May 31, was ar- 
ranged by the Council of Industrial Design 
in conjunction with the Institute of Pack- 
aging and Printing, Packaging and Allied 
Trades Research Association. It was the 
second of a series designed to introduce new 
methods and materials for packaging. (The 
first of the series, an exhibition of synthetic 
boards, plywoods and plastics laminates, was 
held in October 1948.) 

The president of the Institute of Packag- 
ing said the exhibition aimed at fostering 
improvements in packaging both for export 
and domestic use. 

Included in the exhibition were protective 
papers and sealing materials, metal foils and 
collapsible tubing, plastics chemicals, and 
adhesives. 

A few of the new processes, some shown in 
England for the first time, included: Poly- 
thene, now available in the United Kingdom 
as film sheet, coated paper, and other forms, 
is used in a number of products, the latest 
development being a range of flexible, 
squeezable, bottles from which powders or 
liquids can be puffed or sprayed; an experi- 
mental Polyvinyl chloride bag with welded 
seams for holding lubricating oils; a pleated 
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collapsible tube which stands on a flat base, 
and as its content is used, the tube collapses 
neatly. 

A French firm exhibited tubular hessian 
and twill sacks with no side seams, produced 
on special circular looms. It is claimed that 
the process helps to reduce manufacturing 
costs and also gives greater strength to the 
sacks. 


SPONGE Imports, U. K. 


In 1948 the United Kingdom imported 
98,310 pounds of natural sponges compared 
with 143,010 pounds in 1947. Imports in 
1938 amounted to 666,250 pounds. Demand 
for natural sponges has fallen off sharply 
since the war because of their relatively high 
cost as compared with synthetic sponges. 
Natural sponges currently are selling at retail 
for $2 to $12 each (depending on size and 
quality), whereas synthetic sponges cost 
$0.65 to $1.25 each (U. S. currency equiva- 
lents). 


TIN-PLATE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Brazilian production of tin plate reached a 
monthly rate of slightly less than 2,000 
metric tons by the end of 1948. The Com- 
panhia Siderurgica Nacional, Volta Redonda, 
the only tin-plate producer in Brazil, began 
production in May of 1948. 

Production for the first quarter of 1949 
was low, owing to installation of new equip- 
ment during January and February. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that the approximate 
level of 2,000 tons per month will be main- 
tained through the remainder of 1949, with 
an output of about 20,000 metric tons for 
the year. 

Brazilian imports of tin plate are being 
supplied chiefly by the United States. In 
the years 1946 to 1948 the United States 
supplied more than 90 percent of the total 
imports. The remainder was supplied by the 
United Kingdom. 


PRODUCTION IN SOVIET ZONE, GERMANY 


Crude-steel production in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany in 1948 is reported at 242,000 
metric tons. This figure compares with as- 
sessed requirements of 1,300,000 tons and an 
expansion program which envisages produc- 
tion of 875,000 tons annually for 1950-51. 
Prewar output of plants in what is now the 
Soviet Zone amounted to more than 2,000,- 
000 tons annually. 

The present steel-producing industry in 
the Soviet Zone comprises four nationalized 
works—Henningsdorf, Riesa, Maxhuette, and 
Groeditz—and the SAG Works, Thale, a 
Soviet joint stock company. Production of 
crude steel in postwar years by the four na- 
tionalized works was: 1946, 97,000 tons; 1947, 
108,000 tons; and 1948, 185,000 tons. 

The 2-year production plan for the four 
nationalized works provides a target of 360,- 
000 tons of pig iron, 755,000 tons of crude 
steel, and 660,000 tons of rolling-mill prod- 
ucts to be reached in 1950-51. Details of the 
Thale works part in the expansion have not 
been reported. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Pig-iron and steel production in Japan 
reached record postwar levels during the first 
quarter of 1949. Preliminary figures indi- 
cate an output of 306,000 metric tons of pig 
iron and 633,000 tons of crude steel for the 
first quarter of the year as compared with 
pig-iron production of 119,000 tons and 
crude-steel output of 293,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1948. 

Rolled-steel production in the first quarter 
of 1949, according to preliminary data, to- 
taled 403,000 metric tons, approximately 
twice the 195,000 tons produced in the first 
quarter of 1948. 


PLANT EXPANSION AND OPERATIONS, 
MEXIco 


The Compania Fundidora de Fierro y Acero, 
in Monterrey, Mexico, announces an invest- 
ment of 14,000,000 pesos (1 peso=$0.1435) in 
new plant and equipment. The expansion 
is expected to enable the company to turn 
out 30,000 tons of sheet steel yearly. Fi- 
nancing will be accomplished by an issue of 
new securities which are being floated in 
Mexico City. In another operation of Fundi- 
dora, the manufacture of steel railway wheels, 
production was suspended in April because of 
lack of scrap. By the end of the month ad- 
ditional supplies were received and produc- 
tion was resumed. 

La Consolidada, at Piedras Negras, operated 
on a full-time schedue of three 8-hour 
shifts per day during April. The operation of 
this plant is dependent in part upon United 
States sources for scrap. The present greater 
availability of United States scrap to La Con- 
solidada permits full-time production. 


NEW ZEALAND TESTING DEPOSITS FOR IRON 
AND TITANIUM 


A pilot furnace, under construction by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search in New Zealand, is expected to provide 
valuable data on the technical problems con- 
nected with the extraction of both iron and 
titanium from the Taranaki iron sands, re- 
ports the foreign press. It is understood that 
the State Iron and Steel Department also is 
sponsoring the experiment and is assisting 
with some of the scientific work as part of a 
general scheme for obtaining iron by apply- 
ing modern electrical smelting methods to 
the Taranaki deposits located in the western 
portion of North Island 


CUTLERY MANUFACTURE AND Exports, U. K. 


Production of table cutlery in the United 
Kingdom declined from a monthly average 
of 2,478,000 pieces in 1947 to 2,132,000 pieces 
in 1948. The fourth-quarter production aver- 
age in 1947 was 2,771,000 pieces, and for the 
corresponding period in 1948 it dropped to 
2,131,000 pieces 

It is reported in the foreign-trade press 
that the manufacturers of cutlery in the 
United Kingdom have expressed grave con- 
cern over the difficulty foreign importers have 
in obtaining import licenses for cutlery. Ex- 
ports of table cutlery, in particular, have fol- 
lowed a slightly downward trend since 1947, 
and oversea shipments of most other cutlery 
items declined in 1948. However, exports of 
safety razors and blades, and various knives 
other than table cutlery showed an increase 
during the first quarter of 1949 as compared 
with the first quarter of 1948 


Leather and 
Products 


IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Imports of undressed leather, sole or in- 
sole, into Ireland in the first quarter of 1949 
totaled 2,414 hundredweight compared with 
299 hundredweight in the like period of 1948. 
Imports of other types of leather, undressed, 
amounted to 196 hundredweight and 250 
hundredweight, respectively, in the two 
periods. 


EXPORTS OF TANNING MATERIALS, KENYA 


Exports of tanning materials from Kenya 
in 1948 included 13,072 long tons of extract 
and 11,500 long tons of processed bark. (1 
East African long ton=2,240 pounds.) Bark 
purchased in the Central Province, Kenya 
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Colony, in the first 3 months of 1949 totaled 
18,800 tons, and exports in the same period 
were 5,121 tons of extract and 1,424 tons of 
processed bark. 

A new factory for tanning leather has been 
opened at Eldoret. If plans for expansion of 
the industry are carried out, yearly exports 
of tanning extract may reach 35,000 tons in 
10 years’ time. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LEATHER INDUSTRY, 
NETHERLANDS 


Manufacturers of footwear and leather 
goods in the Netherlands are beginning to 
experience difficulties in selling their output 
because the home market has become satu- 
rated, buying power is declining, and re- 
tailers are slow in placing orders inasmuch 
as they anticipate lower prices. 

The market for lining leather, however, is 
more favorable. Sufficient quantities of the 
cheaper types are available, and there is a 
good demand for better grades which cannot 
yet be supplied by domestic tanners in the 
quantities desired. 

Imports of sole leather are light because 
domestic supply is satisfactory. Supplies of 
tanning materials are sufficient. The price 
of Argentine quebracho increased steadily 
through January 1948, and then dropped 
sharply. Buyers expect the price to drop 
still further and therefore are not buying 
beyond their monthly needs 


+ 
Livestock 
COLOMBIA ANNOUNCES LIVESTOCK IMPOR- 
TATION PLAN 


The Colombian Ministry of Agriculture and 
Animal Industry has recently announced its 
intention to import $1,000,000 worth of pure- 
bred cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, and goats for 
use at its various livestock breeding stations. 
Budgeted prices for cattle vary from $300 to 
$1,000 (U. S. currency) per head, and for 
horses from $600 to $1,000 per head. Hog 
purchases are budgeted at $100 per head, 
rams at $150, ewes at $100 and goats at 
$100. 

Indications are that the importations will 
be made as regular budgetary operations of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Animal In- 
dustry will permit. It is estimated that 
$100,000 to $150,000 may be made available 
during the present calendar year. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Indus- 
try officials have stressed their desire to avoid 
purchases of fancy stock at inflated prices; 
they are seeking high-grade animals but not 
necessarily from highly advertised herds. 

It is anticipated that importations will be 
made both from the United States and Eng- 
land. There has been no official announce- 
ment concerning quarantine regulations to 
be adopted in connection with importations 
of English origin. 


Lumber and 
Products 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTION AND 


BURMA 


EXPORTS, 


Unrest in Burma continues to hamper the 
production of teak and other hardwoods and 
has resulted in the complete nationalization 
of Burma's forests more than a year in ad- 
vance of the original date set by the Govern- 
ment, which was June 1, 1950. 

As of April 1, 1949, pursuant to an agree- 
ment reached in February between the Gov- 
ernment of Burma and the teak lessees, for- 
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est areas that had not been nationalized 
on June 1, 1948, were placed under the con- 
trol of the Government. (One-third of the 
forests were nationalized on June 1, 1948.) 
The recent action, covering the remaining 
two-thirds of Burma's forest area, is under- 
stood to have been suggested by the former 
lessees themselves because of the serious im- 
pact upon their operations of insurrectionary 
activities. 

The Teak Consortium, composed of the Eu- 
ropean firms operating in the forest, has 
been dissolved. All the elephants, equip- 
ment, and property of the lessees will go to 
the Government. In return, the companies 
which plan to continue sawmill operations at 
Rangoon will receive title to approximately 
50,000 tons of teak which may be exported to 
any country, the companies to retain the 
full proceeds collected in sterling or other 
currencies. Negotiations for compensation 
with the other lessees are continuing. 

The movement of logs down the Irra- 
waddy River has become extremely hazardous 
and difficult. Late in November, 32,000 logs 
were floated down the river from Pakokku, 
escorted by two Burmese Navy gunboats. 
After a hazardous trip of 10 weeks, the logs 
arrived in Rangoon at the end of January. 
These logs were expected to keep the Ran- 
goon sawmills operating at half capacity un- 
til April. The European firms operating in 
Rangoon then planned to close their mills 
awaiting the arrival of additional logs when 
the monsoon rains occur. Only 5 of the 10 
sawmills located in Moulmein are in opera- 
tion, and these are running at reduced ca- 
pacity owing to the periodic stoppage caused 
by disturbances and unrest. 

Exports of hardwoods, although consider- 
ably below prewar in volume, have held up 
surprisingly well in view of all the existing 
difficulties of operation. Shipments from 
Rangoon—which normally handles about 80 
percent of the export trade—during the 
5-month period ended February 1949, as re- 
ported in the Daily Customs Lists, are shown 
in the accompanying table. There were no 
shipments to the United States in this pe- 
riod except 18 cubic tons in November 1948. 
(1 cubic ton=-50 cubic teet.) 


Hardwood Exports From Rangoon, Burma 


In cubic tons] 


Month Potal India - nited Other 
Kingdom) countrie 
1048 
October 6,917 4,490 | 2, 166 261 
November s, 7, 097 1, 420 220 
December 4,084 3, O53 701 3350 
1919 
January 7, 324 5, 698 1, 55 f 
February 4,414 2, 312 1,364 738 


Source: Daily Customs Lists, Rangoon, Burma 


PLywoop Factory To BE OPENED, SOUTH 
ISLAND, NEw ZEALAND 


The first plywood factory to be opened on 
the South Island of New Zealand is expected 
to start production in July 1949. This plant 
is equipped with United States machinery 
and, using native woods, will have an an- 
nual capacity of 10,000,000 square feet. 


PLyWwoop SuPPLY SITUATION, U. K. 


Production of constructional plywood in 
the United Kingdom during 1948 amounted 
to 60,160,000 square feet, a slight decrease 
from the 60,680,000 square feet produced 
during the preceding year. Consumption de- 
clined approximately 15 percent to 309,900,000 
square feet in 1948 from 348,880,000 square 
feet in 1947. Plywood stocks (domestic and 
imported combined) at the end of 1948 
totaled 246,100,000 square feet, a 3 percent 
increase over the preceding year 


FORESTRY PLANTINGS, U. K. 


The British Forestry Commission planted 
73,200 acres in the United Kingdom during 
the 3 years ended September 30, 1948. Of 
this area, 67,900 acres were planted to soft- 
woods and 5,300 acres to hardwoods. Plant- 
ings during the current season are expected 
to total 45,600 acres, of which about 8 per- 
cent will be hardwoods. 


COLONIES IMPORTANT SUPPLIERS OF 
Harpwoop, U. K. 


The growing importance of the British col- 
onies as suppliers of hardwoods to the United 
Kingdom was discussed recently in the House 
of Commons. The Government's spokesman 
stated that increasing reliance must be 
placed on the colonies as sources of timber. 
Annual exports of hardwoods from the col- 
onies to Britain increased to 6,600,000 cubic 
feet in 1947, compared with 2,700,000 cubic 
feet annually before the war. Exports to the 
United Kingdom amounted to nearly 50 per- 
cent of the 13,540,000 cubic feet exported 
from the colonies to all destinations during 
1947. 

Transportation facilities and communica- 
tions, it was said, are being improved as 
readily as possible, and the British Govern- 
ment, with due regard for sound forestry 
practices, is encouraging production in the 
colonies. Colonial hardwood exports were 
expected to increase to 22,000,000 cubic feet 
by 1953. The British Government has in- 
formed all the colonies that it will continue 
to buy all the available lumber that can be 
exported, provided that price and quality are 
satisfactory. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


STAINLESS-STEEL MILKING MacHINEs To 
Be MANUFACTURED, DENMARK 


A factory to produce approximately 15,000 
milking machines of aluminum and stain- 
less steel yearly will be constructed in Kold- 
ing, Denmark. This will be the first produc- 
tion of stainless-steel milking machines in 
Denmark. It is the firm’s intention to build 
up an export trade in these devices. 


PROPOSED IMPORTS, IRAQ 


The importation of farm machinery into 
Iraq to cultivate 2,000,000 donums (1,240,000 
acres) of land is the plan of the Director 
of Agricultural Machinery, who has pre- 
pared a new 10-year program. (This pro- 
posal apparently supersedes the 5-year plan 
under consideration by the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics during the second quarter of 1948.) 

It is proposed to import, during each of the 
10 years, 250 tractors and plows, 70 disk 
harrows, 10 seed drills, 55 combines, 15 
threshers, and 50 cultivators. Half of these 
will be sold to private landowners, and the 
rest will be controlled by the Directorate of 
of Agricultural Machinery. 

A new farm-machinery law has been pre- 
pared, which would give the Government a 
complete monopoly over the importation and 
distribution of all agricultural machinery. 


CERTAIN MACHINERY FREE OF IMPORT 
DUTIES AND TAXES, PERU 


Farm machinery and other equipment im- 
ported in Peru by enterprises and associa- 
tions constructing irrigation works, engaging 
in colonization, and extending the cultiva- 
tion of land are exempt from import duties 
and taxes for various periods of from 5 to 
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20 years. The purpose of this action is to 
stimulate agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction of the country. 


AID TO FARMERS IN PURCHASES, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


PRATRA (Philippine Relief and Trade Re- 
habilitation Administration) has started to 
assist farmers in purchasing farm machinery, 
states the Philippine press. The terms speci- 
fied are 40 percent down payment with the 
balance in three annual installments pay- 
able in cash or crops. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


SPINDLES AND LOOMS IN BELGIUM'S 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


In Belgium, 750,000 spindles are installed 
in the wool industry, and looms number ap- 
proximately 12,000. The Belgium Federation 
of Textile Industries calls attention to the 
fact that inasmuch as numerous mills in 
the cotton industry use yarns of cotton, 
wool, or rayon interchangeably on the same 
looms without special equipment, this last 
figure must be considered as approximate. 
About 4,000 looms are available for the man- 
ufacture of rayon piece goods. 


MACHINERY To BE EXPpoRTED BY DENMARK 
TO FINLAND 


Machinery is an important item in the list 
of Denmark’s exports to Finland planned for 
the year beginning May 1, 1949, in accordance 
with the annual Finnish-Danish trade agree- 
ment signed at Copenhagen, March 22, 1949 
The value of machinery exports, including 
appliances, is expected to be 30,000,000 
crowns ($6,255,000 U. S. currency). 


LOOMS IN EASTERN JAVA, INDONESIA 


There were 2,295 hand looms and 87: 
power looms in operation by the textile in- 
dustry in eastern Java on January 1, 1949. 
This compares with 362 and 351 looms, re- 
spectively, in operation on January 1, 1948. 

Combination of smaller hand-loom mills 
in groups of 35 to 50 is expected. It is be- 
lieved that with the prospects of additional 
electrical energy being available it should 
be possible to place another 1,000 looms in 
operation. 


FoOoT-—PROPELLED TEXTILE MACHINES, 
NIGERIA 


Acceptance of a few foot-propelled ma- 
chines by the Nigerians for the production of 
textiles is credited to Government textile 
centers where spinners, weavers, and dyers 
are instructed in modern production meth- 
ods. Two of these centers were put in op- 
eration in 1947, four in 1948, and three more 
are planned for 1949. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ECA FUNDS FOR STREPTOM YCIN 


The European Recovery Program has paid 
for streptomycin valued at about $9,000,000 
for the treatment of tuberculosis in Europe, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
has reported. ECA dollars also were financ- 
ing the provision of United States equip- 
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ment, valued at more than $5,000,000, to 
reconstruct two French plants to produce the 
drug. In the first year of the functioning of 
ECA, streptomycin valued at about $6,000,000 
was shipped to France. Italy received con- 
signments of this drug valued at $2,000,000, 
according to the foreign press. 


NEW LABORATORY MANUFACTURING 
ANTHRAX VACCINE, FRANCE 


A new laboratory, L’Institut Francais de la 
Fiévre Aphteuse, was formally opened at 
Lyon, France, on May 15, 1949, for the manu- 
facture of anthrax vaccine. Delegates of 20 
nations, experts in veterinary sciences, and 
French officials attended the opening. 

One of the officials reported that the de- 
mand for anthrax vaccine has already sur- 
passed available supplies, stated to be 1,000 
liters per week. It was reported that a re- 
quest for release of European Recovery Pro- 
gram counterpart funds for enlarging the 
current facilities is being considered. 


Motion Pictures 
and k.quipment 


ARGENTINE IMPORT QUOTAS FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC MATERIALS 


The Secretariat of Industry and Commerce 
of Argentina has announced the following 
import quotas for photographic materials for 
the first half of 1949: Chloride and cloro- 
chloride paper, 50,000 kilograms; bromide 
(contact print) paper, 40,000 kilograms; 
photostat paper, 10,000 kilograms; and photo- 
graphic plates, 100,000 dozens 

Special permits also will be granted by the 
Secretariat of Industry and Commerce, when 
they involve quality materials which the na- 
tional industry cannot produce. Materials 
of any type also will be imported when they 
are to be used to fulfill outstanding needs 
of official departments. Import permits and 
quota designations will be under the juris- 
diction of the Import and Export Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce and will be valid until December 31, 
1949, which date includes shipment of mer- 
chandise from port of origin. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 16-MM. FILMS IN IRAQ 


All entertainment films must be censored 
in Iraq, the charge for 16-mm. films being 
4.900 dinars per film (1 Iraq dinar=US$4.03). 
A few films of this size were imported into 
Iraq for testing the market but were re- 
turned because there was no demand. The 
United States Information Service imports 
educational films for private showings and 
frequently lends them to persons having 16- 
mm. equipment. The Public Relations Sec- 
tion of the British Embassy also imports 16- 
mm. films in limited quantities for use on 
their mobile projection units. 

No 16-mm. commercial motion-picture 
theaters are in operation in Iraq, and the 
possibilities of establishing permanent thea- 
ters appear to be remote. Mobile 16-mm. 
projection units operate in Baghdad and 
elsewhere, showing pictures of the United 
States and British Embassies. The Ministry 
of Social Affairs is interested in carrying on 
educational work among the rural popula- 
tion, and for this purpose the Ministry of 
Education has purchased one mobile pro- 
jection unit from the United Kingdom. If 
the operation proves successful, the Iraqi 
Government proposes to buy a unit for each 
of the 14 districts in the country. Roads are 
fair for this type of operation during the dry 
summer months. 


There are about thirty-seven 16-mm. pro- 
jectors available in Iraq, 17 in mobile units 
operated by the two Embassies and about 20 
owned by individuals. 


NEW THEATER To BE BUILT IN GUAYMAS, 
MExIco 


The construction of a new and modern mo- 
tion-picture theater in Guaymas, Sonora, 
Mexico, was expected to begin in May. This 
is part of the general movement in this area 
to take advantage of the greatly increased 
tourist trade which completion of the in- 
ternational highway from Nogales, Ariz., is ex- 
pected to bring. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN 


Although total collections of motion-pic- 
ture amusement taxes increased in Stock- 
holm during 1948, the number of tickets sold 
decreased by 6.8 percent compared with those 
in 1947—from 15,188,205 to 14,215,440. The 
theater owners state that this is due to the 
increase in the amusement tax after Febru- 
ary 2, 1948. The statistics show that the 
number of tickets sold during the first quar- 
ter of 1948 was practically the same as in the 
corresponding 1947 period, while attendance 
declined by 10.9 percent, 7.5 percent, and 7.9 
percent, respectively, during the _ second, 
third, and final quarters of 1948 in compari- 
son with like periods of 1947. 

Theater owners further say that the public 
is reluctant to buy tickets for the most ex- 
pensive seats, even on week ends, and that 
the lower attendance has thus involved an 
additional decrease in box-office receipts 
which is not apparent from attendance fig- 
ures. 

During April 1948, the Swedish Censorship 
Board passed 25 feature films, of which 20 
were “children prohibited” and 5 were “‘chil- 
dren permitted.” One United States picture 
was rejected during the month, reportedly 
because of scenes portraying a prison mutiny, 
Of the 20 films passed for adults only, 10 
were from the United States, 5 from Great 
Britain, 2 from France, with 1 each from 
Germany, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. Four of 
the pictures passed for children were from 
the United States; the other was from 
Sweden 


Nonferrous Metals 


MEXICAN COPPER FIRM TO CEASE 
OPERATIONS 


The Moctezuma Copper Co., operating 
mines in the vicinity of Nacozari, Sonora, 
Mexico, announce dthat it would cease oper- 
ations on May 31, 1949. It is believed the 
decision was made because of the recent drop 
in copper prices in the United States and the 
difficulties of operating profitably since the 
imposition of the Mexican 15 percent export 
surtax on August 24, 1948. Ores from these 
mines were shipped for processing to @ 
smelter in Douglas, Ariz 


CHROME-ORE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
NEW CALEDONIA 


Chrome-ore production in New Caledonia 
increased substantially in 1948, largely 
through mechanization of the mines and 
employment of more skilled labor. Output 
totaled 75,071 metric tons, assaying 45 to 57 
percent Cr.O, content, compared with only 
50,530 in 1947. 

New Caledonia depends primarily upon 
proceeds from its minerals to purchase manu- 
factured goods and foodstuffs not produced 
on the island. Chrome ore has accounted for 
25 percent of the total value of export trade 
of New Caledonia during the past 5 years. 
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The most outstanding gain in exports during 
1948 was in chrome ore—61.7 percent over the 
preceding year— from 43,754 tons to 170,671 
tons. About 73 percent of the 1948 exports, 
51,834 tons, went to the United States, sub- 
stantially increasing the dollar receipts of the 
colony. The value of total exports increased 
from 22,931,000 C. F. P. francs in 1947 to 
73,897,000 C. F. P. francs in 1948 (1 C. F. P. 
franc = $0.02 U.S. currency). Other chrome- 
ore exports in 1948 were as follows: France, 
12,123 tons; Australia, 3,666 tons; and Swe- 
den, 3,048 tons. 

Five of the leading chrome producers have 
formed a new company called La Société 
Caledonienne du Chrome having a capital of 
65,000,000 C. F. P. francs, divided into 65,000 
shares. The purpose of this organization is 
to combine operations, purchases of equip- 
ment, and sales of ore produced under one 
management. The company controls all ex- 
cept two of the chrome concessions being 
worked at present. 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION, SURINAM 


During 1948, annual production of bauxite 
in Surinam exceeded the 2,000,000-ton mark 
for the first time in the history of the col- 
ony’s industry. Output totaled 2,120,000 long 
tons, a gain of 20 percent over that in 1947, 
the previous all-time high, and a 28 percent 
increase over the wartime peak of 1943. 
Surinam’s record bauxite output was 247,000 
long tons greater than production in British 
Guiana, heretofore considered the world’s 
largest producer in 1948. 

A further increase in production is expected 
in 1949. Inasmuch as the demand for this 
ore continues at high levels, the Billiton Co., 
which accounted for more than one-fourth of 
the 1948 output, has announced its intention 
to increase production during the current 
year. The output of Surinam’s other pro- 
ducer, the Surinam Bauxite Co., benefited 
during 1948 by the completion of a railroad 
(about 8 miles in length) between Moengo 
and Rickanau Hill. This railroad permitted 
the transportation of ore from the new mine 
at Rickanau to the Moengo mill for 
processing. 

Surinam is the most important bauxite 
supplier of the United States aluminum in- 
dustry. Total bauxite imports into the 
United States during 1948 amounted to 
2,488,915 long tons, of which 2,051,265 tons 
originated in Surinam. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Edible-oil requirements of Chile during 
1949 are estimated at 25,000 metric tons, of 
which approximately 20,000 tons are ex- 
pected to be produced domestically. As 6,000 
tons of edible oils were expected to be im- 
ported into Chile during the first half of 
1949, probably no further imports will be 
required during the second half of the year, 
or during 1950 if the present rate of increased 
production continues. 

Sunflower-seed production during the 
1948-49 season is estimated at 43,476 metric 
tons, which is 35 percent above the 32,185 
tons produced during the preceding year 
The rapid increase in sunflower-seed produc- 
tion is in response to the Government's 
policy of encouraging production by rela- 
tively high guaranteed prices and is the 
result of Chile’s effort to become independent 
of edible-oil and oilseed imports. 

Next to sunflower seed, hempseed is the 
principal native raw material used for Chile’s 
edible vegetable oil industry. During 1948- 
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49, about 4,282 metric tons of seed are ex- 
pected to be produced, compared with 4,681 
tons in the preceding season. Production of 
olive oil and grape-seed oil is of minor im- 
portance. 

Flaxseed production is also substantially 
greater than in the 1947-48 season, the out- 
put of the current crop being estimated at 
5,726 metric tons. Much larger quantities of 
drying oils are needed by Chile’s paint indus- 
try, but imports are being kept at a mini- 
mum because of the scarcity of foreign 
exchange and the relatively high price of 
imported supplies. During 1948, only 43 tons 
of linseed oil were imported, 27 of which 
came from the United States. 

During 1948, edible-oil imports included 
8,258 metric tons of sunflower oil, 51 tons 
of olive oil, and 149 tons of soybean oil. 


MEXICAN FAT AND OIL SUPPLIES AT RECORD 
LEVELS 


Total supplies of fats and oils in Mexico 
during 1949 are expected to reach the record 
level of 207,409 metric tons, approximately 
13 percent greater than in 1948. The in- 
crease in supplies will result chiefly from a 
larger domestic production of vegetable oil- 
seeds during 1948 which will be available for 
consumption in 1949. This volume of fats 
and oils will provide a per capita consump- 
tion in 1949 of 8.5 kilograms, higher than 
during the two preceding years, but slightly 
below that in 1946 (1 kilogram==2.2046 
pounds. It is estimated that about 60 per- 
cent of the total supplies will consist of 
vegetable fats and oils and the remainder of 
animal fats. 

The proportion of imports in total supplies 
is expected to be about 7 percent, approxi- 
mately the same as in 1948 but considerably 
below previous years. Import requirements 
during 1949 are estimated at about 15,000 
metric tons, and probably will consist chiefly 
of lard, tallow, copra, and olive oil. The 
quantity of products available ‘or export 
during 1949 will exceed the amount exported 
in 1948 and will include approximately 35,000 
metric tons of flaxseed, 8,000 tons of peanuts, 
and 2,000 tons of cottonseed oil. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


LITHOPONE PRODUCTION, US—-UK ZONEs, 
GERMANY 


Annual prewar production of lithopone in 
Germany amounted to about 100,000 metric 
tons, says a foreign chemical journal. The 
greater part of the industry is located in 
what is now the British Zone; of three large 
works, two plants accounted for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the output. These two 
factories are now producing at a monthly 
rate of 3,500 to 4,000 tons. The original 
capacity is virtually intact and it would not 
be too difficult to increase production, it is 
said. 

A number of smaller plants are in the 
United States Zone. Their combined out- 
put is about 1,000 tons monthly. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of newsprint in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1948 totaled 36,000 to 40,000 metric 


tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds), accord- 
ing to trade estimates. Imports during the 
first 10 months of the year (latest available 
data) amounted to 2,395 tons, all from 
Poland, 

Exports during the same period totaled 1,501 
tons, going to India (1,064 tons), Austria 
(240), China (100), Italy (47), Belgium (30), 
Hungary (10) and the Netherlands (10). Ex- 
ports went only to other countries which were 
partners in bilateral trade agreements and 
required imports of newsprint in return for 
goods vitally needed by Czechoslovakia. 
The largest transaction of this kind was the 
export of newsprint to India in return for 
jute. 

No large increase in the output of news- 
print is expected in 1949, the principal limit- 
ing factor being a shortage of necessary raw 
materials. In March 1948 the size of Czecho- 
slovak daily newspapers was reduced almost 
one-quarter, and later in the year a nation- 
wide salvage program for used paper was 
introduced on a continuing basis in order to 
conserve restricted paper supplies. 

The Government continues to show an in- 
terest in obtaining necessary raw materials 
from abroad, but the lack of sufficient for- 
eign exchange and requirements for other 
vital imports have so far limited the importa- 
tion of large quantities of wood pulp. The 
possibility is always present, however, that 
consumption of newsprint will be increased 
at the expense of other sectors of the 
economy. 


SPAIN’S PAPER PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of all kinds of paper in Spain 
in 1948 totaled 150,684 metric tons (1 metric 
ton=2,204.6 pounds) or about 8 percent be- 
low that in 1947. 

Production of newsprint in 1948 was es- 
timated at 21,102 tons, of which 15,102 tons 
were produced and used within the national 
newsprint ration plan and an estimated 
6,000 tons were produced and used outside the 
plan. Imports of newsprint in 1948 amount- 
ed to 4,015 tons, of which 3,315 tons came 
from Sweden, 546 tons from Norway, and 
154 tons from the Netherlands. Substan- 
tial quantities (4,450 tons) of newsprint con- 
tracted abroad for delivery in 1948 were un- 
delivered at the end of the year. No news- 
print was exported. 

Domestic production of newsprint is ex- 
pected to be somewhat lower in 1949 than in 
1948 as a result of power shortages, despite 
the fact that many paper mills have their 
own power sources. Imports of newsprint 
are expected to be greater in 1949 than in 
1948 but estimates of the volume are not 
available. 

SITUATION IN TURKEY 


Turkey imported more than 6,150 metric 
tons of pulpwood from Finland late in 1948, 
for making wood pulp. Imports continued 
at an even greater rate early in 1949, with 
Germany, Czechoslavakia, and France as the 
principal sources. With the completion of 
power-expansion installations now in prog- 
ress, it is expected that more pulpwood and 
less wood pulp will be imported steadily. 

Production of wood pulp in 1948 totaled 
6,007 metric tons compared with 6,159 tons 
in 1947. 

Imports of pulp amounted to 6,186 tons in 
1948 compared with 4,320 tons in 1947. Im- 
port requirements for 1949 are estimated at 
6,000 to 7,000 tons. It is expected that 
Sweden and Finland will be the principal 
suppliers. Substantial quantities are not ex- 
pected from Canada partly because of dollar 
shortages. 

Finished production of paper and paper- 
board in the state-owned plant at Izmit in 
1948, according to preliminary reports, was 
17,205 metric tons. Newsprint production 
amounted to 5,114 tons; writing and printing 
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paper, 3,461 tons; wrapping paper, 4,252 tons; 
cigarette paper, 67 tons; and paperboard, 
4,311 tons. Production of all grades totaled 
18,601 tons in 1947 and 15.402 tons in 1946. 

Paper production by private industry is 
limited to four or five small workshops in 
Istanbul which had an estimated output of 
1,000 metric tons of cheap-quality butcher 
paper in 1948 and one plant producing car- 
bon paper which manufactured about 45,000 
boxes of 100 sheets each in 1948 and which 
sells primarily to Government organizations. 
The butcher-paper workshops tried making 
cardboard, but results were unsatisfactory 
because of inadequate facilities. 

When plant expansion has been completed 
early in 1952, over-all domestic production 
is expected to rise to about 46,000 tons 
annually. 

Annual total consumption of paper by Tur- 
key is placed by the Director General of the 
Izmit Cellulose Industries Establishment at 
40,000 to 43,000 metric tons. Consumption in 
1948 amounted to 43 percent by the state 
and 57 percent by commercial users. 

Imports of paper, paperboard, and paper 
products in 1948 (1947 imports in paren- 
theses) were as follows, in metric tons; News- 
print used by newspapers, 1,510 (1,258); ordi- 
nary printing paper, minimum of 5 percent 
ground wood, 3,863 (2,040); other writing and 
printing paper, 1,320 (2,184); wrapping pa- 
per, 5,506 (6,689); cigarette paper, 589 (716); 
paperboard and other paper products, 10,016 
(7,715). Total imports amounted to 22,804 
(20,602) . 

Sweden and Finland are the principal sup- 
pliers of wrapping paper; newsprint, writing 
paper, and printing paper are imported, in 
order of volume, from Austria, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Finland. Netherlands and Austria 
lead in supplying paperboard. The United 
States served as the principal source of sup- 
ply for imported cigarette paper during the 
early postwar years, but France assumed the 
leadership in 1948. 

Exports of paper and paperboard are nil, 
inasmuch as the domestic paper production 
is consumed in Turkey. 


PAPER PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Production of paper in Uruguay continues 
to increase, encouraged both by growing local 
demand and by limitation of foreign com- 
petition through import restrictions, even 
though the quality is inferior to imported 
paper. About 3,500 metric tons of wheat- 
straw cellulose were produced in Uruguay in 
1948, and 7,993 tons of wood pulp were im- 
ported, coming almost entirely from Sweden. 

Newsprint, which is not produced locally, 
was imported in the quantity of 16,442 
tons, of which Canada and Sweden sup- 
pled 15,686 tons. Imports of other print- 
ing paper amounted to 3,021 tons. A variety 
of other paper items were imported but in 
relatively small quantities. 

The United States was the principal sup- 
plier of cigarette paper (101 tons), and toilet 
paper (315 tons). 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SOVIET DELIVERY OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
TO AUSTRIA 


During the first quarter of 1949 the 
U. S. S. R. delivered to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment 90,368 metric tons of petroleum 
products. This quantity was approximately 
28 percent less than total Government re- 
quirements of 125,250 tons. Imports for the 
same period amounted to 6,431 metric tons. 
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Production of crude oil was estimated at 
78,000 tons monthly. 


PROGRESS ON SUCRE AND COCHABAMBA PIPE 
LINES, BOLIVIA 


The 6-inch, 255-mile crude-oil pipe line 
between the Camiri Field and Cochabamba, 
Bolivia, has been completed as far as Tin Tin, 
175 miles from Camiri. The line is now sup- 
plying gasoline as far as Zudanez, where a 
lateral 4-inch, 45-mile line to Sucre is being 
built. Refined products will be carried 
through the line until the refineries at Sucre 
and Cochabamba are completed. Camiri 
crude of 56°-58° A. P. I. gravity will then be 
moved to the refineries. 


FORMATION OF PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT AND 
REFINING COMPANIES, VENEZUELA 


A new domestic organization (Compania 
Nacional de Industrias S. A.) was formed 
recently to promote the formation of com- 
panies capable of engaging in exploration, 
drilling, exploitation, refining, and transpor- 
tation of Venezuelan crude oil, using Vene- 
zuelan capital and technicians. 

The company has organized a subsidiary 
called Compafiia Nacional de Petroleos, S. A., 
which -will seek to obtain from the Govern- 
ment concessions on part of the 18,000,000 
hectares (44,478,000 acres) of oil-bearing land 
not now held by concessionaires. Current 
concessions cover approximately 8,200,000 
hectares (20,262,000 acres) of land. 

Another domestic corporation, Compania 
Venezolana de Refinacion de Petroleos, S. A., 
financed jointly by United States and Vene- 
zuelan interests, is planning to build a refin- 
ery having a capacity of 25,000 barrels per 
day, at Puerto La Cruz for refining Govern- 
ment royalty crude 


Radio 
RECEIVER IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Imports of radio receivers into Brazil had a 
total value of 147,312,408 cruzetros during 
1948, of which 103,881,932 cruzeiros’ worth 
were from the United States, 20,954,381 from 
the Netherlands, and 15,100,668 from the 
United Kingdom. (One cruzeiro=approxi- 
mately $.0534, United States currency). 


Railway 
kquipment 


ROLLING-STOcK EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Rolling stock, worth more than 5,000,000,- 
000 yen, will be exported by Japan during 
the 1949 fiscal year as planned by the Trans- 
portation Ministry, reports the Japanese 
press. 

The countries of destination include the 
Soviet Union, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Egypt, Pakistan, Argentina, 
Sweden, and South Korea. Delivery of these 
orders has already started. 

The break-down of exports during this 
fiscal year are to include: For the Soviet 
Union, 5 second-class and 10 third-class pas- 
senger cars, 27 locomotives for freight use, 
and 270 medium and small freight cars; for 
Siam, 20 locomotives for freight use, 60 sec- 
ond-class and 70 third-class passenger cars, 
and 529 freight cars; for the Philippines, 26 
third-class passenger cars and 14 freight 
cars; and for Pakistan, 30 locomotives for 
freight use, 150 third-class passenger Cars, 
and 725 freight cars. 

Exports to Egypt, Sweden, Argentina, and 
South Korea will consist of car parts. 


BALL BEARINGS BEING PRODUCED IN 
BARAJAS, SPAIN 


Production of ball bearings was expected 
to be started early in 1949 at Barajas, Spain, 
by The Empresa Nacional de Rodamientos 
with the collaboration of a Swedish firm, 
Full production is expected to be achieved 
by 1950. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF BALATA AND 
OTHER GUMS 

Preliminary estimates for the 1949 produc- 
tion of natural gums in the Amazon Valley, 
which is the chief gum-producing area in 
Brazil, are for 1,100,000 kilograms, less than 
one-fourth of the 4,826,330 kilograms esti- 
mated as the output in 1948. (1 Kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds.) Low prices for gums are 
said to be the reason for the lack of interest 
in their production. Most adversely affected 
are coquirana and sorva gums, which were 
relatively high in production during the war 
and through 1947. 

Combined official and trade statistics show 
entries into the port of Belem in the first 
quarter of 1949 as 61,367 kilograms of balata, 
31 kilograms of coquirana, and 64,352 kilo- 
grams of massaranduba, compared with 3,636 
kilograms, 37,315 kilograms, and 235,837 kilo- 
grams, respectively, in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. Entries of 96,327 kilograms of 
sorva gum were made into the port of 
Manaus in the first 2 months of 1949; 
1,015,503 kilograms entered in the first quar- 
ter of 1948. Statistics for other ports are not 
available. 

Preliminary official statistics show exports 
of balata and massaranduba through the 
port of Belem in the first quarter of 1949 
as 168,480 kilograms to the United States 
and 102,486 kilograms to the United King- 
dom 


TRADE IN GUTTA-PERCHA AND JELUTONG, 
MALAYA 


Imports of gutta-percha into Malaya in the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 68.05 tons, com- 
pared with 55.27 tons imported in the fourth 
quarter of 1948. Prineipal sources in 1949 
were Indonesia, Sarawak, and British North 
Borneo 

Exports of gutta-percha from Malaya in 
the first quarter of 1949 amounted to 213.60 
tons compared with 188.22 tons in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Chief 1949 markets were 
the United Kingdom, New Zealand, United 
States, and Australia. Small shipments went 
to Norway and Germany 

Imports of jelutong into Malaya in the 
first quarter of this year reached a total of 
475.29 tons and represented an increase of 
111.16 tons from the 364.13 tons imported in 
the last quarter of 1948. Of the 1949 im- 
ports, Indonesia supplied 217.38 tons; Sara- 
wak, 193.65 tons; Brunei, 54.54 tons; and 
British North Borneo, 9.72 tons 

Malayan exports of jelufong in the Janu- 
ary-March quarter of 1949 totaled 152.76 
tons, a decrease of 139.31 tons from the 292.07 
tons shipped in the preceding quarter. Of 
the 1949 exports, the United States took 
108.39 tons and the United Kingdom 44.37 
tons. 


RUBBER REPLANTING IN CEYLON 


An important development in the Govern- 


“ment of Ceylon’s rubber program was re- 


ported in the Ceylon press on May 22, 1949. 
It. was proposed to make loans available to 
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the rubber industries at 2 percent to enable 
planters to replant budded rubber in eco- 
nomic areas. For this purpose, the Minister 
of Finance was expected to request a supple- 
mentary estimate of 1,000,000 rupees (about 
$300,000, U. S. currency) when Parliament 
reconvened in June. The proposal] was re- 
ported to have had the Cabinet’s approval. 

This plan supplements existing programs 
for the rehabilitation of the rubber industry 
in Ceylon. Present programs provide for 
grants to convert uneconomic rubber land 
to other agricultural uses and for the acqui- 
sition by the Government of uneconomic 
rubber areas to be used in village expansion 
and reforestation programs, 


GuUTTA Exports, INDONESIA 


Exports of guttas (gutta merah soentik, 
gutta hangkang, and gutta kotijau) from In- 
donesia in 1948 totaled 308,255 kilograms (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) valued at 402,975 
guilders. (One guilder=approximately 
$0.38, U.S. currency.) In the first 2 months 
of 1949 exports of these guttas amounted to 
17,730 kilograms valued at 20,334 guilders. 
Of the 1948 exports, shipments to the United 
States consisted of 70,175 gross kilograms of 
gutta hangkang valued at 108,025 guilders 
and 38,613 kilograms of gutta ketijau valued 
at 55,589 guilders. In the first 2 months of 
1949 no guttas were shipped to the United 
States. Total exports of all gums from In- 
donesia in 1948 were less than half the quan- 
tities exported in the average prewar year. 

Gums are collected from the forests by the 
natives when prices are sufficiently remunera- 
tive to make collection profitable. As col- 
lectors, sorters, and small brokers do not 
maintain well-organized records, production 
figures are not available. Exporters are, in 
general, large firms having facilities to com- 
pile figures. Export figures are, therefore, 
more readily obtainable. Glum exporters are 
not optimistic regarding the future gum 
trade, as world market prices are expected 
to remain too low to make exporting profit- 
able. 


BALATA SITUATION, SURINAM 


Balata received in Paramaribo, Surinam, 
in the first quarter of 1949 amounted to only 
7,865 kilograms, and it is probable that this 
was worked but not transported last year. 
An estimated 180 tons of balata are in var- 
ious warehouses awaiting sale and shipment. 
The price of balata ($0.55 a pound delivered 
in the United States) is stated by collectors 
to be below the cost of production. Some 
small shipments have been made to the 
United Kingdom at reportedly higher prices. 
On account of the low price, only about 200 
men have left for the interior to collect 
balata, whereas about -1,200 had left last 
year. 


Shipbuilding 


BARGE LAUNCHING, STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


The first prefabricated canal barge, con- 
structed by assembly-line techniques, by a 
firm in Strasbourg, France, was launched on 
March 11. 

The assembly-line method of barge pro- 
duction is new to France and is patterned 
largely on wartime United States cargo-ship 
construction methods. The barges are made 
in five sections (bow, stern, and three cen- 
tral sections), taken to the company’s river- 
Side shipbuilding yards (20 kilometers dis- 
tant) on railway trucks, and assembled and 
welded into a single unit by United States- 
built apparatus. The equipment accom- 
modates lateral launching of three units at 
a time. 
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Production of 600 of these barges was 
started about the first of April to fill an 
order placed by the state’s Office National de 
la Navigation. They have a loading capacity 
of 350 tons, a length of 38.5 meters, and a 
width of 5 meters. They are not motorized 
but tractor-drawn. 

The company expected to launch one barge 
per day after June first. Immediate efforts 
will be concentrated on _ reestablishing 
France’s war-damaged internal waterway 
fleet after which it is expected that barges 
will be exported. 

Reconstruction of the French internal 
waterway fleet will be achieved by 1951, by 
which time it is expected to have 1,500 to 
1,800 new boats. 


JAPANESE SHIPBUILDERS TO CONSTRUCT 
SHIPS FOR DANISH COMPANY 


Contracts have been signed by Japanese 
shipbuilders to construct two steel ships for 
the East Asiatic Company, Ltd., of Copen- 
hagen. The first is a 15,500-ton steel motor 
tanker to cost $2,060,000; delivery is sched- 
uled for late February 1951. The other ves- 
sel is a 10,000-ton steel cargo ship to cost 
$2,160,000, for delivery in October 1950. Both 
vessels are to be equipped with Diesel en- 
gines constructed under Danish patents. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NETHERLANDS 


In 1948, shipyards in the Province of Gron- 
ingen, Netherlands, added to the coastal fleet 
a total of 3,990 deadweight tons, begun in 
1947. An additional 550 tons, also begun 
in 1947, were completed for Sweden. A total 
of 19 coasters (9,280 deadweight tons) were 
begun, launched, and delivered in 1948. Ten 
ships, of 4,875 deadweight tons, have been 
launched but have not had trial runs. 
Launchings included a large and a small 
tug for Poland and two fishing smacks for 
Portugal. Orders also were received from 
Portugal! for a “mother” ship for codfishing 
and a ferry. 

For 1949, all shipyards either have one or 
more ships on the stocks or have orders on 
hand. A shipyard at Krimpen aan den Ijssel, 
Netherlands, has an order from the Royal 
Interocean Lines for two passenger ships of 
approximately 10,000 gross register tons each 
equipped with Diesel engines of about 7,000 
horsepower to accommodate 260 cabin pas- 
sengers and several thousand deck pas- 
sengers. The first ship is to be delivered in 
1950, and the second is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1951. 

A Dedemsvaart shipyard has an order from 
Brazil for the construction of a twin-screw 
tug which will be propelled by two engines, 
each of 145 horsepower. An Amsterdam 
yard has an order from France for two tank- 
ers of 24,000 deadweight tons and 16,500 gross 
register tons—the first of this size to be built 
in the Netherlands. 


FIRST YUGOSLAV-BUILT TUGBOAT 
LAUNCHED 


The first completely Yugoslav-built tug- 
boat has been launched by the shipyards at 
Fiume, according to the Yugoslav press, 
which states that although tugs have been 
built there before, the engines had always 
been obtained from abroad. This tug is 
equipped with a Yugoslav-built engine. 
[The completion of a tugboat steam engine 
of 600 horsepower was reported in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 25 (page 36).] 
On March 19, the tugboat was given a test 
run at a speed of 11.5 miles per hour (nauti- 
cal miles are presumably meant). It is re- 
ported equipped not only for towing vessels, 
but also for fire-fighting and salvage work, 
and is to be delivered to a salvage organiza- 
tion. A second tug is currently under con- 
struction. 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 


FRANCE’S FRODUCTION 


In February, soap production in France 
dropped to 20,628 metric tons, 10 percent less 
than that in January. The only category to 
show an increase was laundry soap, which 
gained 2 percent. Reduced demand, espe- 
cially for toilet soaps, was the main factor in 
influencing lower output. The output of 
toilet soaps declined further in March and 
April, according to the Chambre Syndicale 
Francaise de la Savonnerie de Toilette. Pro- 
duction, by types, is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Production of Soaps, France 


(In metric tons) 


. ! 
| 1949 
Item Secnninaan SEneeEneee? 








| January | February 

Toilet soap_- --| 1,567 1, 157 
Shaving cream | 172 105 
Laundry soap 7 | ht 11, 982 
Scrubbing soap............---..-- 1, 247 1, 150 
EER Res Sinwra caniacenseukcgoen 5, 708 4, 600 
| ee 767 631 
Industrial soap_--_- 1, 061 1, 003 
a vdecsaia aid ect ‘ 22, 235 20, 628 


Telecommuni- 
cation Kquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND’S TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


Telephone communication in Finland con- 
tinues to suffer from a shortage of equipment 
and the inefficiency of many of the nearly 
700 privately owned telephone companies, 
particularly in the rural areas. These diffi- 
culties are recognized, and numerous na- 
tional committees have been studying the 
problem, but without any constructive action 
being taken. Consequently, the recommen- 
dation for the nationalization of the tele- 
phone system made in October by the most 
recently appointed committee may or may 
not be significant. 

The long-distance telephone is under the 
control of the Finnish Government’s Board 
of Posts and Telegraphs, and certain progress 
has been realized in the establishment of 
new telephone connections abroad. During 
1948 two new connections were established 
with Copenhagen, two with Goteborg, and 
one with Oslo. At the end of the year, com- 
munication with Western Germany also was 
established. By an arrangement whereby 
calls are transmitted by radio from London, 
communication with Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Ceylon, South Africa, Indonesia, and 
other areas of the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth is now possible. 

It was estimated in August 1948 that 1,425 
kilometers of new telephone lines and 34 new 
exchanges would be installed during the year. 
The domestic production of telephone equip- 
ment has increased in both quantity and 
variety. One new plant was completed in 
1948 and another is under construction. The 
principal exchange of the Helsinki Telephone 
Co. is being enlarged by underground bomb- 
proof construction. 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Canada Protects Its Coal By 
Certain Rail Freight Payments 


Canadian Order-in-Council P. C. 1654 of 
April 26, 1949, provides that the Dominion 
Coal Board shall extend financial assistance 
in the movement of New Brunswick coal to 
points in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
for use by consumers other than railways. 
The Order-in-Council specifies that where 
New Brunswick coal is transported wholly by 
rail to points in the province of Quebec (ex- 
cluding the city of Hull) during the period 
April 1 to September 30 in each year, from 
mines unable to sell their coal at said points 
at prices competitive with imported coals, as- 
sistance, effective as of April 1, 1949, may be 
granted by the payment to the railway of an 
amount equal to 50 percent of the freight 
rate in effect at the time of shipment or 
the sum of $2.50 per net ton, whichever is 
less. When New Brunswick coal is trans- 
ported wholly by rail to points in the 
Province of Ontario and the city of Hull in 
Quebec, assistance may be given by the pay- 
ment to the railway of an amount equal to 
one-seventh of 1 percent per ton-mile or 
the sum of $1.50 per net ton, whichever is 
less. All payments made to the railways in 
accordance with the above are to be received 


COMMUNICATIONS 





First International Meeting of 
Transportation Scheduled 
for Milan in September 


The First International Meeting of 
Transportation and the Third Italian 
Congress of Transportation, sponsored 
by the Automobile Club of Milan, will 
take place in Milan from September 22 
to September 25, 1949. 

The First International Meeting of 
Transportation aims to find out how the 
problem of coordination of transporta- 
tion has been studied and solved in vari- 
ous countries. The Third Italian Con- 
gress of Transportation seeks to discover, 
study, and discuss the problems concern- 
ing the best coordination of transport by 
land, sea, and air, with particular stress 
on the international traffic of the Holy 
Year. 

Italian and foreign organizations, as 
well as private firms and individuals, may 
participate. Applications should be sent 
to the secretariat of the Congress at the 
Milan Automobile Club, Corso Venezia 
43, Milan, Italy. 

Further information on the subject 
may be obtained from the Commercial 
Office of the Italian Embassy in Wash- 
ington (1601 Fuller Street NW.) and in 
New York (Suite 1102, 37 Wall Street) 
or from the Italian Consular Offices in 
the United States. 
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and to be applied by the railways in part 
payment of the freight charges for the move- 
ment. 

Similar financial assistance is authorized 
in the movement of New Brunswick coal in 
carload lots for use by the railways, by the 
payment of the railways of an amount equal 
to the difference between the laid-down 
cost to the railways at designated points of 
New Brunswick coal and the laid-down cost 
to the railways at the same point of such 
imported coal as might otherwise have been 
used or the sum of $2.50 per net ton, which- 
ever is less. 

The Order-in-Council states further that 
payments shall be made cvt.,of funds pro- 
vided by Parliament. ie " 


Peruvian Telephone 
Expansion Retarded by 
Exchange Problems 


Telephone equipment throughout Peru re- 
mained heavily overburdened in 1948, as 
programs for the expansion of facilities made 
slow progress in the face of foreign-exchange 
difficulties. However, during the year four 
long-distance carrier circuits were put into 
operation to carry traffic between Lima and 
the provincial cities of Trujillo, Chiclayo, 
Huancayo, and Ica; new repeater circuits 
were installed in Huacho, Casma, and Chin- 
cha; and the telephone lines running north 
to Trujillo, original installation of which 
was begun 20 years ago, were restrung on a 
route closely paralleling the course of the 
Pan-American highway. The private com- 
pany operating long-distance telephone serv- 
ice, as well as local exchanges in several 
provincial cities, plan to carry out a program 
of general expansion and improvement, if 
conditions permit, including the installation 
of automatic exchanges in Huacho, Chiclayo, 
Trujillo, Piura, and Huancayo, a new Carrier 
circuit to Huancayo, and diversion of the 
course of the land lines south of Lima to 
parallel the highway. 

The installation of 1,044 new telephone 
lines in Lima during 1948 helped to improve 
conditions slightly, bringing to 33,152 the 
total number of lines in operation in the 
metropolitan area at the end of the year. 
However pending requests totaling 16,140 in- 
dicated a large unsatisfied demand. Delays 
in obtaining connections were still frequent, 
particularly during the hours of peak busi- 
ness traffic. 

A new automatic telephone system using 
Swedish (Ericcson) equipment, was inaugu- 
rated in Arequipa on March 6, 1948, and plans 
called for the expansion of the system. 


KLM Makes Bid for 
Emigrant Traffic 


Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) gave wide 
advertisement in the Lisbon press early in 
May to its inauguration of a weekly service 








from Amsterdam to Caracas and Curacao via 
Lisbon. The U. S. Embassy in Lisbon re- 
ported that the service was to commence on 
May 20 and that new DC-—6 equipment was to 
be used. 

It is believed that this new service is aimed 
principally at emigrants from Spain and 
Portugal to Venezuela, Guatemala, and the 
Dominican Republic. Venezuela, in particu- 
lar, has been subsidizing air passages as a 
feature of its ‘“‘open door” immigrant proj- 
ect. Other potential passengers are those 
political refugees who seek new homes in 
the Western Hemisphere, the majority going 
to the Dominican Republic and to Guate- 
mala 


Netherlands Celebrates 


‘. Important Aviation Events 


Th¢-Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) celebrated 
on May 24 the 30th anniversary of the found- 
ing of its company. The occasion was marked 
by the opening of its new headquarters of- 
fice building in The Hague, the first large 
building to be completed in that capital since 
the war 

The new Airport Terminal Building at 
Schiphol, near Amsterdam, was opened by 
the Municipality of Amsterdam on May 17 
with ceremonies followed by a luncheon for 
1,000 guests. The date was the anniversary of 


(Continued on p. 48) 





Attention, Travelers: Cuba 


Tightens Customs Regula- 


tions 


Cuban customs regulations now re- 
quire all travelers arriving in Cuba to 
execute a baggage declaration which ex- 
cludes bundles and parcels as baggage, 
reports the U. S. Embassy at Habana. 

The new regulation specifies that only 
valises, suitcases, trunks, and handbags 
will be considered baggage. Bundles 
and parcels, formerly considered as bag- 
bage, now are to be considered as con- 
taining import merchandise subject to 
duties and other taxes. 

A formal declaration must be made, 
as in the past, of all articles not for per- 
sonal use brought in as baggage. Ar- 
ticles in baggage which are exempt from 
duty are wearing apparel, bed and table 
linen, toilet articles and articles for per- 
sonal use, books, tools, portable instru- 
ments, theatrical costumes, jewelry, table 
services, and similar articles for the 
personal use of the traveler, in an amount 
proportioned to the social position, pro- 
fession, or trade of the traveler. Automo- 
biles, motorcycles, and carriages tempo- 
rarily imported are also exempt from 
duty. 
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List of International Trade 
Fairs To Be Held This 
Summer and Fall 


International Trade Fair, Barcelona 
(Spain): June 10 to 30. 

International Trade Fair, Antwerp (Bel- 
gium): June 11 to 26. 

International Trade Fair, Lille (France): 
June 18 to July 3. 

International Trade Fair, 
(France): June 19 to July 4. 

International Fair, Casablanca (Morocco): 
June 26 to July 11. 

International Fair, Izmir (Turkey): Au- 
gust 20 to September 20. 

St. Erik’s International Fair, Stockholm 
(Sweden): August 24 to September 4. 

Leipzig Trade Fair (Germany): August 29 
to September 5. 

International Trade Fair, 
(Hungary): September 3 to 18 

European Trade Fair, Strasbourg (France) : 
September 3 to 18. 

Plovdiv International Fair 
September 4 to 18. 

International Levant Sample Fair, Bari 
(Italy) : September 4 to 21. 

Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, Utrecht: 
September 6 to 15. 

Flanders International Fair, Ghent (Bel- 
gium): September 10 to 25. 

International Trade Fair, Vienna (Aus- 
tria) : September 11 to 18 

Prague International Fair 
vakia): September 11 to 18 

International Trade Fair, 
(France) : September 11 to 27. 

International Sample Fair, Zagreb (Yugo- 
slavia): September 17 to Octeber 2. 

Trade Fair, Frankfurt (Germany): Sep- 
tember 25 to 30. 


Bordeaux 


Budapest 


(Bulgaria) : 


(Czechoslo- 


Marseille 


Zagreb (Yugoslavia) 
International Trade Fair 


The third postwar International Trade 
Fair of Zagreb is to be held from September 
17 to October 2, 1949, under the auspices of 
the Federated People’s Republic of Yugo- 
Slavia. 

At the 1948 fair, the Yugoslav Government 
bought a'! of the machinery and precision 
instruments that the Swiss had on ex- 
hibition. From the Italians it bought a con- 
siderable amount of machinery, including 
a lathe. It also did good business with 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
and Austria. The French exhibit included 
radios, electrical equipment, telephone ap- 
paratus, trucks and busses. Italian and 
Trieste firms exhibited generators, Diesel 
engines, compressors, heavy and light trac- 
tors, pneumatic tools, cable wires, tires, 
trains, electric motors, and busses. The 
Dutch showed radios and electrical 
apparatus. 

In 1948, there were 1,148 exhibitors with 
2,000 exhibits at the Zagreb Fair. The 221 
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exhibitors from abroad represented twice 
the number participating in 1947. The for- 
eign exhibitors were represented by collective 
exhibits from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland and the U. S. S. R., 
and by individual firms from France, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland, the Free 
Territory of Trieste, Austria, Germany, and 
Sweden. 

The total number of visitors at the 1948 fair 
was 307,352, an increase of 50,000 over the 
1947 attendance. Commercial visitors from 
abroad, who numbered 837, came from Al- 
bania, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Italy, Hungary, Trieste, Great Britain, 
Turkey, and Syria. 

American firms interested in exhibiting 
their products at the 1949 Zagreb Fair may 
obtain application forms for space at the 
office of the Yugoslav Commercial Attaché, 
8-10 Bridge Street, Room 309, New York 4, 
N. Y. Upon completion, the forms should be 
returned to the Commercial Attaché, who will 
forward them to the Fair Administration, 
Savska Cesta 25, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. There 
are indications that, if the demand war- 
rants, indoor space ranging up to 1,000 square 
meters, or approximately 10,000 square feet, 
can be made available to United States ex- 
hibitors. The cost of indoor space is $8 per 
square meter, or approximately $0.74 per 
square foot, plus 10 percent of the total 
rental charge to defray publicity expenses. 
















Receipt of applications will be confirmed 
by the Administration, which will then allot 
exhibit space to conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to that requested. Visas for exhibitors 
and visitors who obtain Fair certificates from 
the Commercial Attaché will be issued free 
of charge by the Yugoslay Embassy, 1520 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. The 
Fair certificates, issued by the Commercial 
Attaché for $2 each, will entitle bearers to 
rail and hotel rate reductions. Goods with 
bill of lading marked “Exhibition goods for 
the International Fair in Zagreb” will be al- 
lowed a reduction of 50 percent of the nor- 
mal rates on all Yugoslav state railways, on 
ships of the Jugoslovenska Linijska Plovidba 
and on river ships. Goods not sold at the 
Fair may be returned to the frontier free 
of charge provided they are accompanied by 
a statement from the Fair Administration 
that they have been exhibited and not sold. 
Exhibitors and visitors are also entitled to 
a 50 percent reduction in second- and third- 
class passenger railway rates from place of 
entry into Yugoslavia to Zagreb and return. 
Hotel accommodations may be obtained 
through the Tourist Office of the Town Peo- 
ple’s Committee (Gradski Narodni Odbor), 
Zagreb, Zrinjevac 18, or through tourist 
agencies. Prices at the Palace and Esplanade 
hotels in Zagreb, to bé reserved for exhibi- 
tors and visitors, wili be as follows: Rooms 
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American continent. 
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Practical Value of Trade Fairs Stressed by OIT Officials 


The United States Department of Commerce considers trade fairs to be an effective 
medium for the promotion and encouragement of imports into the United States, George 
L. Bell, Acting Director of the Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, stated in a press conference at the Canadian International Trade Fair. 
headed a delegation of five Office of International Trade officials to find out at first hand 
what has been accomplished in Canada in that field. E. M. Braderman, Assistant to the 
Director, Thomas R. Wilson, Director of the Areas Division, Oscar Neilson ef the Office of 
the Director, and E. E. Schnellbacher, Director of the Intelligence and Services Division, 


Mr. Bell pointed out that it is not likely that the United States will continue to extend 
ECA aid or other loans to foreign governments indefinitely, and therefore, if the United 
States is to continue its present high level of exports, Americans will have to increase 
Europe’s purchasing power by buying more goods from abroad. 

In addittion to serving as a show window for Canada’s products, the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair is a bridgehead in North America for the producers of the rest of the 
world, and for that reason the Department of Commerce through its 43 Field Offices 
throughout the United States will continue to publicize Canada’s trade fair. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce will support international trade fairs to be established in the United 
States, not to the detriment of the Canadian International Trade Fair, but as part of a 
broad and long-range effort to encourage all trade fairs of high standard on the North 


E. E. Schnellbacher, Director of the Intelligence and Services Division of the Office of 
International Trade, pointed out that, in addition to following the classic trade-fair pattern 
by bringing buyer and seller together, the Canadian International Trade Fair serves the 
useful purpose of teaching oversea producers how to sell their goods in the North American 
Armed with the experience gained during 2 weeks at the Canadian International 
Trade Fair, as to North America’s preferences and requirements, foreign manufacturers 
can adjust their production so as to export effectively to this continent. 


Mr. Bell 











World Trade of San 

Francisco Bay Marked by 

Vigor and Foresight 
(Continued from p. 9) 


been larger than 175,000 tons. There are 
indications of a renewal of barley ship- 
ments; however, the movement is largely 
under Army auspices and therefore not 
recorded. One source estimates that 
180,000 tons have moved in the past 
2 years. 

Lumber ranked as second or third 
largest commodity by volume between 
1925 and 1929, with a peak of 230,000 
tons. Thereafter, with the exception of 
1937, it has never exceeded 80,000 tons. 
Postwar exports have been small because 
of domestic demand, export control, for- 
eign import tariffs, and dollar shortages. 

The export trade since 1945 has been 
materially influenced by activity on the 
part of industries the size of which is 
new to the Bay area. They are optimis- 
tic and determined as to their future, in- 
cluding exporting. These industries in- 
clude iron and steel, cement, industrial 
chemicals, and machinery and parts 
manufacturers. Also, abnormal relief 
movements of milk and meat products 
were influential in 1946 and 1947. 

Now, it may be asked whether these 
particular industries have benefited only 
temporarily by heavy world-wide de- 
mand in the postwar reconstruction 
period. Perhaps so; on the other hand, 
there have been several of the large ex- 
port items (including dried, canned, and 
fresh fruit; barley; and cotton) that 
have not recovered from wartime dislo- 
cations. A revival of their export activ- 
ity will probably more than make up for 
any leveling off in the volume of special 
industrial and food exports. 

The most important growth has been 
in iron and steel products and ma- 
chinery and vehicles. Together these 
classifications have provided 11 percent 
of exports in 1946, 18 percent in 1947, and 
13 percent in the first half of 1948. The 
highest figure prior to 1940 was 9 per- 
cent. Iron and steel products (except 
for the heavy scrap-sSteel movement to 
Japan from 1934 to 1940), as well as 
machinery and vehicles, were unimpor- 
tant until after the war. (Some 150,- 
000 tons of vessels were “exported” in 
1940, causing distortion to the statistics 
for that year.) 

The increased exports of industrial 
chemicals from San Francisco Bay since 
1945 raised the importance of the chem- 
ical-and-drug classification. This has 
nearly doubled, from 3 and 4 percent im- 
mediately prior to the war to a postwar 
volume representing 5 to 7 percent of all 
exports. 

Heavy sales of animal products 
(canned and powdered milk and meat 
products) on relief programs have made 
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this group the third largest in 1946 and 
the fourth largest in 1947, as compared 
with 3 and 4 percent prior to 1940. 

The third largest prewar classification 
of exports was lumber and paper. Prod- 
ucts of the group provided 15 to 17 per- 
cent of exports from 1925 to 1929; there- 
after, because of reduction of lumber ex- 
ports (particularly redwood), the group 
accounted for only 6 to 10 percent until 
the war. Postwar volume has been 
small—4 percent in the first half of 1948. 


Review of Import Commodities 


The largest single import classifica- 
tion, as in the case of exports, has been 
vegetable food products. Prior to the 
war, this group accounted for one-third 
or more of the totalimports. It has been 
followed by the “inedible vegetable prod- 
uct” classification. These two groups 
have constituted from 46 to 66 percent 
of all imports, with the prewar trend to- 
ward the higher figure as to both groups. 

‘The most substantial single import 
commodity in most years kas been 
copra. It accounted for nearly 30 per- 
cent of imports in 1947—201,000 tons— 
although this is by far the greatest single 
year’s movement. About 40 percent of 
all United States imports of copra arrive 
in San Francisco Bay. The movement of 
copra has fluctuated considerably from 
year to year. The Philippine Islands are 
the main source; they have been sending 
40 percent of their output to the Pacific 
Coast for crushing. Production in the 
Philippine Republic continued to increase 
in 1948. While falling prices for copra 
may discourage production, that condi- 
tion will quite probably encourage pur- 
chasing. 

The edible food group has been sus- 
tained since the war by ccffee, although 
in the first 8 months of 1948 there was a 
revived movement of sugar and bananas. 
The movement of sugar (which reached 
108,000 tons in 1934) exceeded coffee in 
most pre-depression years. Bananas, 
which began to move in volume in 1928. 
were a steady import item (a high of 
46,000 tons in 1937) prior to the war. 
The import of canned pineapple started 
modestly in 1932 and reached 28.000 tons 
in 1940 but has been negligible since. A 
substantial rice movement declined after 
1936. Purchases of coconut and of oil- 
cake and other feeds were substantial 
before the war. 

Other imports of food items before 
1940 in relatively small individual but 
substantial total tonnage included cocoa 
beans, olive oil, spices, and tea. The 
‘not otherwise specified” items were also 
substantial. 

The relative position of other import 
classifications has fluctuated, particu- 
larly since 1945. Wood and _ paper 
showed a growth trend prior to 1940, 
largely because of sizable imports of pa- 
per, paper manufactures, wood pulp, and 


rags for papermaking. The group has 
occupied third or fourth place and has 
accounted for about 11 percent of im- 
ports. 

Metals and manufactures (principally 
metals, of course) have accounted for 13 
to 15 percent of postwar imports, and 
rose to third largest classification after 
1945. Before the war this group ac- 
counted for 6 to 10 percent of imports, 
at which time iron and steel items 
formed the bulk of the classification. 
Recently iron and steel imports have 
been unimportant, whereas the move- 
ment of ores and mattes (crude mixtures 
of sulphides) has reached very sizable 
proportions. In the first 8 months of 
last year, 90,000 tons of ores and mattes 
entered the district (including 14 000 tons 
of chrome ore). Volume in 1946 was 
61.000 tons, and in 1947 was 78 000 tons. 

The nonmetallic-mineral classification 
has had a general downward trend in 
both volume and relative importance. 
The pre-depression receipts exceeded 
180 000 tons in 3 years; the highest figure 
in later years has been half that volume. 
The group at one time accounted for 16 
to 17 percent of imports and more re- 
cently from 6 to 9 percent. Imports of 
coke, sand, chalk-clay-tile-brick, glass, 
marble and stone, china and earthen- 
ware, paraffin wax, and cement were in 
most cases much more important in the 
earlier years of these records. Coke and 
sand continued to move in good volume 
through 1938 but were affected thereafter 
by the interruption of vessel services 
from Europe to the Pacific coast. 

In most instances the nonmetallic- 
mineral commodities have made a very 
limited recovery since 1945. The first 8 
months of 1948 showed 43,000 tons in 
this group; however, 33000 tons repre- 
sents a new, tonnage volume of “stone, 
limestone, gypsum, and products,” the 
movement of which was 1.000 tons in 
1946 and 10,000 tons in 1917. Probably 
the greater portion of this classification 
represents the shipment from San Mar- 
cos Island of gypsum for one of the new 
Bay-area industries. 

The five import classifications already 
mentioned have comprised from 80 to 88 
percent of all imports (except in 1948). 
Of the others, textiles (particularly bur- 
lap and bags, and also unmanufactured 
fiber, rugs and other manufactured fiber, 
and silk) moved in steady volume of from 
40.000 to 65,000 tons. The chemical and 
drug group (principally creosote oil and 
fertilizers) was substantial although fluc- 
tuating in volume (23.000 to 75.000 tons). 
Both of these classifications have stood 
up well since 1945. The movement of 
animal products (mostly bones, canned 
meats, and canned fish) varied from 12,- 
600 to 40,000 tons prior to 1941 and have 
recovered since 1945. 

The uncertainty of postwar activity 
makes it undesirable to draw definite con- 
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clusions as to trends of import activities. 
The coffee movement has already been 
emphasized. Inedible vegetable oils and 
oil-bearing nuts, particularly from South 
America, are rapidly becoming more im- 
portant. Other commodities showing 
growth have been numerous but rela- 
tively small in volume—for example, 
canned pineapple, tea, peat moss, rub- 
ber and manufactures, certain fibers, 
wines and liquors. 

Other commodities have become less 
important or have disappeared, such as 
coconut, rice, silk, lumber, coke, and mo- 
lasses. However, a substantial volume of 
imports results from a large number of 
items that move steadily although in 
small volume per commodity. Included 
here, for instance, are canned meats, 
cocoa beans, canned fish, olive oil, spices, 
seeds-bulbs - and - plants, miscellaneous 
fibers, china and earthenware, creosote 
oil, and various chemical and drug com- 
modities. 


PART III: Direction of Foreign 
Trade 


THE DETAIL of commodity movements 
is only one phase of world trade. The 
buyers and sellers provide the markets 
and the sources of supply that become 
statistics. In this connection, the area 
to the west of San Francisco Bay has 
been the destination as well as the source 
of from 35 to 51 percent of the district’s 
foreign trade (by volume, excluding bulk 
oil). 

The proportion of total shipments mov- 
ing to the Asiatic trans-Pacific area has 
increased over the years from 26 to 36 
percent. On the other hand, the Oceanic 
trans-Pacific area (Australia, New Zea- 
land, British and French Oceania) took 
a much smaller share after the depres- 
sion and after British Empire preference 
tariffs became effective. 

Asiatic trans-Pacific countries have 
supplied more than a third of the Bay 
area’s imports. The inbound movement 
from Oceanic trans-Pacific areas has 
been relatively small. 

Europe has generally taken from 35 
to 45 percent of the exports and before 
the war supplied about a quarter of the 
imports. Consequently the trans-Pacific 
and European areas consume approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the outbound and 
supply 60 percent or more of the inbound 
trade. However, the curtailment of ship- 
ments to and from Europe via Pacific 
coast ports in 1947—accentuated in 
1948—reduced the respective figures in 
these years to around 59 and 52 percent, 
respectively. 

Shipments to and from South America 
Since the war have been far above most 
prewar years. Because of the uncertain 
postwar conditions, proportions of total 
trade are not firmly established. Exports 
to Central America and Mexico and to 
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India and Africa, while proportionately 
small, have shown definite upward trends 
in volume. 

The situation as to individual countries 
emphasizes the distortions of postwar 
trading. For example, the United King- 
dom was the destination of some 75 per- 
cent of the exports to Europe before 
1941. The shipments in 1946 and 1947 
to that country were roughly a third of 
the prewar volume, and 1948 activity 
was almost negligible. Barley ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, unrevived 
since 1945, were once an important ex- 
portitem. Germany as a source of goods 
and as a market was wiped out by the 
war (although more than 52,000 tons, 
almost entirely dried fruit, were shipped 
there in the first half of 1948). 

In the Pacific, Japan was by far the 
largest single market (after 1930) and 
was second to the Philippine Islands as 
a source of imports. Since 1940, Japan 
has almost disappeared from the record. 

On the other hand, movements in un- 
usually large volume from other coun- 
tries have offset these situations. For 
instance, exports to the Philippine Is- 
lands reached the enormous total of 291,- 
000 tons in 1947 and 160,000 tons in the 
first half of 1948. The highest pre-1937 
volume was 78,000 tons in 1929; after 
1937 the volume rose rather sharply to 
131,000 tons in 1940. Heavy shipments 
of foodstuffs, materials for reconstruc- 
tion (e. g., paving asphalt), and civilian 
supplies have accounted for this move- 
ment, much of which has since come 
under Philippine Republic import con- 
trol. As to imports, the inbound move- 
ments from the Philippines reached 249,- 
000 tons in 1947, the highest figure for 
the period covered here; imports for the 
first 8 months of 1948 were 174,000 tons. 


PART IV: Foreign-Trade Inter- 
ests of the Bay Area 


THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL FORCE 
contributing to the movement of and 
further development of world trade 
through the San Francisco Customs Dis- 
trict is the active group of more than 
500 exporters and importers. Except for 
the specialized products of other Pacific 
Coast areas, San Francisco is the center 
of operations for export-import mer- 
chants and other foreign-trade middle- 
men on the Pacific Coast. It continues 
as principal headquarters for represen- 
tatives of foreign governments and for 
the carrying on of financial, insurance, 
communications, and other phases of 
world-trade activity. 

Some measurement of the group of 
world traders in the Bay area may be had 
from a summary of the listings of ex- 
porters and importers of the San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland Chambers of Com- 
merce. The World Trade Department 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 


merce compiled in mid-1948 a directory 
which includes by commodity and area 
classification the following: 


Number 
Exporters of— of Listings 
Chemicals, drug, toiletries............. 287 
Electric and electronic products, house- 
hold and industrial appliances_-_-_ ~~ 175 
Pate, ollie, aid. GUMGsncncccdsnoasenns = 
Feedstuffs, seeds, and greenhouse stock... 30 
Foodstuffs and beverages_......------- 406 
Industrial and building materials, in- 
cluding glass and metal products_-_-__- 256 
Jewelry, sporting goods, novelties, plas- 
tics, household supplies, and gifts__-_-- 130 
Leather, furs, and other inedible animal 
WOR iinnsnnncndodtudandwaieas 33 
Lumber, its products, and furniture... 100 
Machinery, vehicles, and accessories_... 247 
Manufacturing plants, mills, and indus- 
trial GQUIDINOING a concn ccmiinmccenaseun 32 


Paper and its products, including pub- 
lications and office supplies and ac- 


CR iin insects is siileiien tise ee epebnereatiniai th 127 
Petroleum, its products, and other min- 
ne Ee on eet apace 65 
Scientific and professional instruments, 
apparatus, and supplies_.......----- 45 
Textiles, including accessories__....-..- 193 
Tobacco, rubber (except tires), and other 
inedible vegetable products___...-_-- 49 
Imports of /from— 
Afvicd, AIGMA, GRE PUTA. ..ncciccoccciun 44 
Australis, New Zealand, and the South 
Ne Ra aetses Be terete atcginniinar inate tees 64 
European foodstuffs, feedstuffs and 
ea a ee ee nee eae 17 
European textiles, novelties, metals, 
machinery, and miscellaneous prod- 
I aid stccectenvnesconntacnncds ees edaanastlechec ort 99 


Mexico, Central America, South America, 

the West Indies, Canada, and Hawaii... 157 
Oriental foodstuffs, feedstuffs, fertilizers, 

chemicals, and raw products__...-_~- 143 
Oriental lumber, textiles, skins, rubber, 

metals, and sporting goods__.....-_-- 176 
Oriental merchandise, including art 

goods, novelties, toys, curios, crockery. 56 

The above listings, of course, involve 
duplications as between the various 
classifications. 

The Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
in 1946 published a directory of firms 
in the Metropolitan Oakland area en- 
gaged in importing and exporting. This 
included 243 different firms under 23 
classifications. 

The influence of Bay-area exporters 
and importers extends well beyond the 
immediate boundaries of the customs 
district. Export merchants, for in- 
stance, represent firms located up and 
down the Pacific coast and to the At- 
lantic seaboard. The business origi- 
nated by or through them does not nec- 
essarily move through San Francisco 
Bay. 

An illustration of the extensive inter- 
ests of these firms (simultaneously il- 
lustrating the new importance of ma- 
chinery and parts among the export 
items of the district) is afforded by a 
certain export merchant house, estab- 
lished in 1834 and with Pacific coast 
headquarters in San Francisco, which 
maintains a separate sawmill division 
handling the equipment required in the 
production of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts. A number of prominent machinery 
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builders located on the Pacific coast util- 
ize the selling efforts of this firm—in- 
cluding producers of gang mills, general 
sawmill and pulp-mill machinery, plan- 
ers and matchers, yarders and other 
logging machinery, portable sawmills, 
box-factory equipment and saws, and 
lath mills, edgers, and auxiliary saw- 
mill machinery. 

Individual exporters and importers in- 
crease their effectiveness through the 
medium of associations. One of the 
best organized and most energetic of 
these groups in the United States is the 
World Trade Association of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, with 
more than 400 members. They operate 
through the World Trade Department of 
the San Francisco Chamber, effectively 
organized in 10 committees composed of 
specialists in their field. The manager 
of the department, Alvin C. Eichholz, is 
thoroughly experienced in the proce- 
dures of international trade. He was 
formerly with the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, having served for 
several years in the San Francisco office 
of that Department. 

San Francisco is northern California 
regional headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Service; its per- 
sonnel service the world-trade interests 
of the district. 

The above-mentioned World Trade 
Association has for several years spon- 
sored a Junior World Trade Association, 
comprising junior executives from ex- 
port-import firms, banks, steamship 
companies, marine-insurance organiza- 
tions, and others related directly and in- 
directly to world-trade matters. 

The Oakland World Trade Club (for- 
merly the Foreign Trade and Harbor 
Club) is the East Bay counterpart of the 
San Francisco association. Many of its 
activities are sponsored jointly with the 
World Trade Committee of the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce. The 1948 roster 
of the club lists 117 members. Its cur- 
rent president, William J. Gleason, typi- 
fies the class of men in the Bay area who 
have absorbed years of experience in the 
technicalities of foreign trade and trans- 
portation and are devoting their talents 
to the furtherance of their industry and 
community. 

These associations and others are 
members of the Bay Area World Trade 
Promotion Committee, which includes in 
its activities the sponsorship of an an- 
nual World Trade Institute. 

There materialized last year in San 
Francisco a project that has been sought 
by the World Trade Association and 
other interests for many years—namely, 
a Foreign Trade Zone. Officially desig- 
nated as the third such zone in the United 
States, the unit went into operation June 
10, 1948. Through February 28, 1949, 
commodities tetaling 4,546 tons, valued 
at $1,829,532, were entered into the Zone. 
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The cargoes included rum from Puerto 
Rico, scrap brass and copper from the 
Philippines, coconut oil from Siam, 
liquor from Canada, England, Italy, 
France, and Holland, glassware from 
Czechoslovakia, fire extinguishers from 
England, rugs from China, bamboo rakes 
from Japan, and numerous other items, 
including a shipment of watch move- 
ments from Switzerland by air. 

The Foreign Trade Zone comprises 
sheds B and Dof Pier 45 on the San Fran- 
cisco Embarcadero, including 198,428 
square feet of surface area of which 
133,793 square feet are covered shed 
space. Area for expansion when required 
includes the remainder of Pier 45. A 
tariff of charges for storage, handling, 
and so forth, at the Zone has been issued 
by the Board of State Harbor Commis- 
sioners which holds the charter from the 
Government in accordance with terms of 
the Foreign Trade Zones Act. West 
Coast Terminals Inc. operate the Zone 
for the Board. 

The long list of agencies in the Bay 
area that are devoted to advancement of 
world trade is indicative of the influence 
of this trade on the entire community. 
One could now mention the educational 
institutions which conduct courses re- 
lated to world commerce. Obviously the 
international-trade departments of sev- 
eral banks and the activities of leading 
marine-insurance firms are essential to 
the servicing of world-trade activity. 
The operators of steamship services, rail- 
way and air transportation companies, 
motor transportation carriers, custom- 
house brokers, freight forwarders and 
admiralty attorneys are all essential ele- 
ments in the development, servicing, and 
promotion ef world trade through the 
customs district. More than 100 steam- 
ship lines serve ports all over the world 
from San Francisco Bay which acts as 
headquarters for 33 of the 69 companies 
that are based at Pacific coast ports. 
In addition, San Francisco has become 
an imptrtant chartering center. Ship 
departures from the Bay totaled 1,940 
in the first half of 1948—an average of 
nearly 11 sailings a day. The Consular 
Corps (representing 42 countries), the 
United States Bureau of Customs, nu- 
merous other agencies of the Federal 
Government, and the many labor unions 
whose members man the vessels or work 
on the docks and in the holds of the 
ships—all of these groups earn their 
livelihood from and contribute to the 
success of Bay-area world trading. 
Newspapers and trade magazines devote 
considerable effort and space to related 
subjects. 

The various shipping associations, such 
as Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion and the Propeller Club, consciously 
direct part of their efforts to the further- 
ance of oversea business. The San Fran- 
cisco Rotary Club typifies the interna- 


tional attitude of the area; its weekly 
luncheons are attended by large num- 
bers of visiting Rotarians from abroad, 

The Bay area is becoming more and 
more conscious of the need for promoting 
world trade. A World Affairs Council 
actively stimulates interest in and dis- 
cussion of international subjects. A 
World Trade Center looms as an early 
possibility. Created by business and 
civic leaders such as Leland W. Cutler and 
Olaf C. Hansen, the idea of such a center 
developed into the formation in 1944 of qa 
nonprofit World Trade Center, Inc., for 
the purpose of sponsoring the project. 
Legislation was enacted by the State in 
mid-1947; in December of that year the 
Governor named the members of the gov- 
erning board of the San Francisco World 
Trade Center Authority. The Authority 
is empowered to float a bond issue to build 
the Center. Proposals call for a 30-story 
structure in a two-block area of lesser 
builaings for trade and transportation 
companies and related activities. Sites 
for the Center are under consideration. 

Another such dream which also seems 
to be approaching reality is the establish- 
ment of a School of World Business. 
Provision for such a Scheol is included 
in the present budgetary request for the 
San Francisco State College. The cur- 
riculum wil be adaptable to regularly en- 
rolled students and for special-purpose 
programs. One proposal would eventu- 
ally locate the School of World Business 
in the World Trade Center. 

Late in 1947 a San Francisco steamship 
executive discussed ‘‘California’s Trans- 
portation Problems From the Steamship 
Point of View.” Out of this discussion, 
which pertained to the fact that Pacific 
coast ports are not handling their share 
of national traffic moving to and from 
oversea areas, came the idea for a West- 
ern Transportation Conference. The first 
meeting of the Conference was sponsored 
by the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce and held in San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1948. The Conference draws 
its members from all sections of the Pa- 
cific coast, and from all groups—steam- 
ship, railway, port authority, civic, and 
the like—concerned with foreign trade. 

One could go on almost indefinitely 
listing organizations that contribute to 
the welfare of world trade in and out of 
San Francisco Bay (whether it be Y. M. 
C. A., Apostleship of the Sea, Sea Scout- 
ing, or Bay Pilots Association). Re- 
cently the historic Marine Exchange 
(originally founded in 1851 and later part 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce), became an independent non- 
profit organization. At the time, the 
president of the Exchange stated: “To 
keep San Francisco Bay ports ahead of 
the tide, the Marine Exchange, around 
which much of the Bay-area shipping ac- 
tivities revolve, has inaugurated a pro- 
gram developed by its members during 
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the past several years.” The Exchange 
is much more than a ship-reporting serv- 
ice, and its personnel, under the man- 
agership of M. A. Cremer, participate 
actively in association and civic groups 
pertaining to maritime and world-trade 
affairs. The new program calls for the 
Exchange to take an active part in pro- 
moting the port facilities of San Fran- 
cisco Bay in competition with ports on 
the Gulf and Atlantic coasts for servicing 
the midwestern consuming and produc- 
ing centers. 

The tremendous San Francisco Furni- 
ture Mart and the more recent Jewelers’ 
Mart are indications of the development 
of the Bay area as a center for mer- 
chandising activities. An international 
or world-trade mart, perhaps located in 
the proposed World Trade Center, will 
further stimulate San Francisco Customs 
District activity. A Bay Area Industrial 
Exposition held last year is the forerun- 
ner of more promotional work through 
the media of marts, fairs, and expositions. 

During the later phases of World War 
II, many authorities voiced fears as to 
the inability of the Bay area to absorb its 
enormous increment in population, and 
as to the depression they were sure would 
visit the area when wartime activity sub- 
sided. Little did they realize the vitality 
of the region; nor were they aware that 
large annual increases in population have 
been a normal phenomenon because of 
continuous in-migration from other sec- 
tions of the United States. As an area 
of rapid growth, “Golden Gate County” 
has an exceptionally high percentage of 
its population in the employable ages. 
Also, a high proportion are in service 
industries. This is supported to some 
extent by large tourist trade. 

Average income of the region is well 
above the national average. Contribu- 
tory factors in this connection are those 
conditions that lend themselves to full- 
scale year-round industrial and com- 
mercial activity. 

Now that the San Francisco Bay area 
is subjecting itself to frank and earnest 
self-appraisal, and is preparing aggres- 
sively to develop its industrial and com- 
mercial assets, one can conclude with 
confidence that a new era in world trade 
through the Golden Gate is well on its 
way. 

On the one hand, the achievement of 
Stability in trans-Pacific and European 
markets, a general world-wide relaxation 
of trade and financial controls, and con- 
tinued rehabilitation of oversea sources 
of supply will strongly benefit volume of 
trade. On the other hand, a population 
basis in the area has been established, 
which, with the aid of wartime and post- 
war commercial impetus, points to a most 
promising future. The broadening of the 
industrial basis of the Bay area (as well 
as of the entire Pacific coast) is already 
reflected in a growth trend of foreign- 
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trade statistics. The forces of growth are 
such that the Bay area is assured of com- 
petitive opportunities for a very favor- 
able expansion of oversea commerce, 
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(Contined from p. 37) 
Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


BELGIUM’s EXPORTS 


Belgian monthly exports of cotton yarn 
during the first quarter of 1949 rose to 1,221 
metric tons compared with the 1948 monthly 
average of 931 tons. Monthly exports of 
cotton fabrics, rugs, and certain other prod- 
ucts averaged 1,626 tons, compared with 
monthly average exports of 1,619 tons in 
1948. Monthly yarn production averaged 
6,595 tons during the first quarter of 1949, 
compared with a monthly average of 6,681 
tons for the year 1948. 


COLOMBIA’S COTTON PRODUCTION 


Colombian cotton production during the 
year ending July 31, 1949, has been estimated 
at approximately #400 metric tons, compared 
with 5,500 tons in the crop year ended July 
1948. Considerable expansion in cotton pro- 
duction is expected for the next 5-year pe- 
riod. Mills are required to purchase all fiber 
offered to them from domestic sources before 
they may import, but the country is having 
difficulty in supplying present annual raw- 
cotton requirements in excess of 20,000 tons. 


Silk and Products 


RaW-SILK PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ITALY 


An estimated 9,000,000 kilograms of silk 
cocoons were produced in Tialy in 1948. This 
quantity will produce about 900,000 kilo- 
grams of raw silk. The 1948 production com- 
pares with an output of 2,400,000 kilograms 
of raw silk in 1947. 

Exports of raw silk in the first quarter of 
1949 reached a new low of 110,550 kilograms, 
only about 22 percent of exports during the 
like period of 1948. This decline was attrib- 
uted to India’s failure to purchase at the 
same rate as it did in 1948 when 45.6 percent 
of Italian raw-silk exports went to that 
country. 

Of the January—March 1949 exports, France 
took 17,900 kilograms; the United States, 
27,550; and Egypt, 34,500. Smaller amounts 
went to other countries. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON PRODUCTION AND TRADE, AUSTRIA 


Production of rayon staple in Austria’s only 
staple-fiber plant in 1948 amounted to 9,666 
metric tons, about three times as much as the 
1947 production but considerably below the 
20,000-ton yearly average of wartime produc- 
tion. Output in January and February 1949 
amounted to 1,213 and 1,161 metric tons, 
respectively. 

Imports of rayon yarn and staple fiber 
during 1948 totaled 1,717 tons and in Janu- 
ary and February 1949, 300 and 274 tons, 
respectively. 


Exports in 1948 totaled 2,092 tons and in 
February 1949, 5 tons; figures for January are 
not available. 


EcGyPt’s RAYON OUTPUT AND IMPORTS 


Egypt’s first and only rayon-staple and 
filament-yarn mill started operation in Octo- 
ber 1948 with a daily production of 2,200 
pounds of viscose rayon-filament yarn. The 
company expects to start production late in 
1949 of viscose staple fiber with an annual 
output of 5,000,000 pounds. 

Imports of rayon yarns into Egypt in 1948 
increased to 4,821 metric tons from 2,674 tons 
in 1947. Supplies of rayon yarns can now 
be obtained more easily. During the war 
some Egyptian weaving mills operated their 
rayon looms on cotton. 

Imports according to type in 1948 (with 
1947 figures in parentheses) in tons, were as 
follows: Rayon yarns, not dyed or gummed, 
1,762 (1,150); rayon yarns, crepe, dyed or 
gummed, 1,053 (503); rayon yarns, not speci- 
fied, dyed or gummed, 24 (45); rayon yarns, 
beaded or looped, 14 (3); and rayon yarns, 
waste and fiber in floss or mass, 1,969 (973). 

Because of the dollar-exchange shortage, 
prospects for United States yarns finding a 
market in Egypt are discouraging. Italy has 
been the largest supplier in the past 2 years, 
followed by Belgium. 


W ool and Products 


REVIVAL OF DRUGGET-MAKING INDUSTRY 


A meeting of the woolen-drugget manu- 
facturers and Officials was called by the 
Mysore Industries Minister (India) for the 
purpose of reviving the making of woolen 
druggets by the cottage industry. At this 
meeting, the decision was made to stand- 
ardize production and to supply only certi- 
fied goods to the United States, which is 
Mysore’s main market. A wool-processing 
center for blending and dyeing all wool will 
be established immediately. At this center, 
standard-quality yarn will be supplied to 
cottage weavers for weaving druggets. De- 
liveries to the United States also will be 
made from this center. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Wool Disposals Commis- 
sion has estimated production of wool at 
335,000,000 pounds in the 1948-49 season; 
1949-50 output is expected to be about the 
same. 

Wool exports during the period July 1948 
to February 1949 totaled 702,826 bales, of 
which the United Kingdom took 362,715; 
France, 124,081; the United States, 46,256; 
and other countries, smaller amounts. 


SPANISH CLIP AND IMPORTS 


The Spanish wool clip during the season 
ended April 30, 1949, was estimated at 40,000 
metric tons, grease basis, according to trade 
sources. This compares with 33,000 tons in 
the season ended April 1948. 

Imports of raw wool in 1948 amounted to 
5,254 tons as compared with 2,510 in 1947. 
The greatest amount came from Argentina 
in 1948 (3,499 tons), followed by Australia 
(1,197 tons). In 1947, South Africa supplied 
the largest amount (943 tons) and Australia, 
926 tons. Smaller amounts came from other 
countries. 





After a few years of experimental work a 
factory of fancy and cardboard packing at 
Groningen (Netherlands) has succeeded in 
treating strawboard so as to render it re- 
sistant not only to oil, grease, and moisture- 
containing substances but also to high tem- 
peratures, say Dutch authorities. 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


The Gold Coast: A Survey of the Gold 
Coast and British Togoland, 1919-46. 
F. M. Bourret. 1949. 231 pp. Price 
$4. Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
Calif. 


A country named in the fifteenth century 
by Portuguese traders who were entranced 
with the quantity of the precious metal they 
found there; an area less than 92,000 square 
miles that became a strategic and economic 
link in the Allied campaign during World 
War II—this is the Gold Coast, a rich and 
promising colony of British West Africa. 

Mr. Bourret has provided a general survey 
of this African colony. He has emphasized 
the period between 1919 and 1946 but has 
also treated certain economic and social de- 
velopments through 1948. Following are 
some of the significant facts brought out: 

Gold exports from the Gold Coast have at 
times reached an annual value equivalent to 
nearly $23,000,000. 

The diamond-mining industry, begun in 
the early 1920's, has developed to such an 
extent that the Gold Coast takes second 
place after the Belgian Congo in its supply 
to the world market. 

Today the Gold Coast is recognized as pos- 
sessing the world's third greatest supply of 
manganese as well as the largest single man- 
ganese mine. 

Its bauxite deposits, estimated to be over 
290,000,000 tons, are among the largest 
known to exist. Prior to the war, lack of 
suitable transportation had prevented ex- 
ploitation, but with the outbreak of the 
conflict the government built a spur line to 
one of the bauxite deposits and started min- 
ing operations. 

A native laborer, returning in 1879 from a 
plantation in Spanish Guinea, smuggled in 
a few cacao pods, the seeds of which thrived 
in the rich soil of the Gold Coast. Thus be- 
gan an industry whose exports grew from 5 
tons in the period 1891-95 to 236,088 tons in 
the period 1931-34. 

From a one-crop (cacao) export economy 
with heavy imports of foodstuffs, many of 
which could have been produced locally, the 
Gold Coast has taken great strides toward 
local self-sufficiency. It now raises vege- 
tables, groundnuts, cattle, poultry, and pigs. 
It produces vegetable and palm oils, rubber, 
and kapok for export. It is developing its 
timber resources and producing building 
materials of lumber, brick, and tile. It has 
plans for increased road, harbor, and air- 
service facilities; for geological research; for 
expansion of its water supplies and electric 
plants; and for an aluminum plant near its 
bauxite deposits, which will include develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power on the Volta. 

With all of the progress, the author em- 
phasizes this fact: 

“In the Gold Coast the African still owns 
his land and, though he has much to learn 
of more efficient farming and marketing 
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methods, his economic future is far more 
secure than it would have been if rapid de- 
velopment had been bought at the price of 
widespread European exploitation.” 


Japan’s Economy in War and Recon- 
struction. Jerome B. Cohen. 1949. 
545 pp. Price $7.50. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 


_This study, issued under the auspices of 
the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, is a carefully documented 
account of Japan’s economic situation from 
1937 through 1948. It describes with full 
Statistica] evidence Japan’s planned indus- 
trial expansion prior to 1941; the disintegra- 
tion of its industrial machine, chiefly as a 
result, the author thinks, of the cutting off 
of essential raw materials by the American 
blockade; and the postwar problems of the 
country whose economy even before the war 
was one of scarcity but whose postwar econ- 
omy had suffered such great physical and 
moral damage that it was almost at a 
standstill. 

Among a wealth of striking statements in 
the book are the following: 

“Heavy industry, which had constituted 38 
percent of total industrial output in 1930, 
had by 1942 reached 73 percent of the total.” 

“Only 400 pianes of all types were pro- 
duced in 1930. By 1941 the newly created 
Japanese aircraft industry was turning out 
over 5,000 planes a year.” 

“By 1940 the production of high explosives 
in Japan was greater than in the United 
States.” 

“Two basic problems confronted the Jap- 
anese during the thirties in molding their 
‘co-prosperity’ sphere: How to exploit re- 
sources in areas already secured and how to 
acquire the remaining areas with impunity.” 

“It has Been estimated that even without 
air attacks over-all production in August 
1945 would have been only half that of the 
1944 peak because of dwindling stockpiles of 
raw materials, cessation of imports, shortage 
of skilled labor, absenteeism, incompetent 
administration, and an ill-conceived and 
poorly-executed dispersal program.” 

“Prices rose more sharply in Japan than 
in any other major belligerent country, with 
the exception of China. 

“By the middle of fiscal 1944 the Allied 
attack on shipping had so reduced the im- 
portation of raw materials that not only was 
a further rise of total output impossible, but 
the foundations of basic industry crumbled. 

By the beginning of 1945 most of 
the oil refineries were out of oil, the alumina 
plants out of bauxite, the steel mills lacking 
in ore and coke, and the munitions plants 
low in steel and aluminum.” 

“Japan’s steel industry could be, and was, 
starved to death and war production came 
tumbling down with it.” 

“The war economy, which had been 
starved, pounded, and beaten virtually to its 


knees by mid-summer of 1945, came to a 
standstill upon surrender.” 

. . A difficult circle of circumstances 
prevails in the (present) Japanese productive 
economy. Insufficient essential raw ma- 
terials result in insufficient production; in. 
sufficient production results in insufficient 
foreign exchange to pay for the necessary 
raw materials. Until this circle is broken, 
Japan’s economy will remain prostrate and 
dependent upon a food dole such as the 
United States is presently supplying. The 
best way to break this circle is to supply 
sufficient dollar exchange to enable Japan 
to purchase the initial foreign raw materials.” 

“In the 3 years under the occupation two 
basic but divergent trends have been para- 
mounf. A hare-and-tortoise race has been 
in progress between a mounting inflation on 
one hand and a slow revival of industria] 
activity on the other. The two are, of 
course, in effect tied together. Inflation has 
retarded industrial recovery while the dearth 
of output in the face of mounting monetary 
claims to goods has only accentuated the 
price spiral.” 

“The crux of Japan's recovery problem is 
her foreign trade, and this in turn is de- 
pendent upon three factors over the next 5 
years—currency convertibility, United States 
appropriations, and recovery in the Far East. 
The first is unlikely on a sufficient scale to 
help Japan. The second, even if forthcom- 
ing, is a temporary palliative. The third 
holds the key to Japan's recovery. With col- 
onies lost, and with conditions chaotic in 
northeastern Asia—Japan's principal alter- 
native to dollar areas as a source of imports— 
Japan is presently dependent upon dollar 
areas while looking to unsettled southeast 
Asia as a supplementary source of food and 
other imports and a probable major market 
for fabricated products. Basic solutions for 
Japan can come only with the complete in- 
tegration of its economy with those of all 
other Far Eastern countries. Unfortunately 
this waits upon the cooling of the boiling, 
turbulent cauldron that is presently Asia.” 


“ 


Plenty of People. Warren S. Thomp- 
son. Revised Edition. 1948. 281 pp. 
Price $3.50. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


The author is a staff member of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Prob- 
lems. The book is a study of the world’s 
population pressures, problems, and policies, 
and how they concern us in the United States. 
It discusses such topics as trends in birth and 
death rates, distribution of population, effects 
of war on population growth, social and eco- 
nomic effects of age changes, hereditary fit- 
ness of the population, minorities, population 
policies in general, and a population policy 
for the United States in particular. The dis- 
cussion is well illustrated with graphs, charts, 
and tables 


The Theory of International Values. 
Frank D. Graham. 1948. 349 pp. Price 
$5. Princeton University Press, Prince- 


ton, i. 2, 


Dr. Graham is Walker Professor of Inter- 
national Finance at Princeton University. 
His book is not intended for laymen but 
rather for those with a broad knowledge of 
economic theory. In his own words: 

“It is meant for advanced students of in- 
ternational trade, rather than the wholly 
uninitiated, and assumes on the part of the 
reader a certain familiarity with long- 
accepted doctrines. It is primarily concerned 
with ‘static’ theory, and equilibrium condi- 
tions, which must be rightly conceived before 
it is possible to deal intelligently with kinetic, 
and pathological phenomena.” 
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U. S. Share in Suez Canal 
Traffic Mounts in 
1947-19438 

(Continued from p. 11) 


The vessels of France and the Nether- 
lands are regaining their 1937 position in 
Suez Canal traffic, and French vessel 
participation during the first 6 months 
of 1948 surpassed that of a similar period 
in 1937. 

An interesting development is the in- 
creasing participation of Panamanian- 
flag vessels in Suez traffic. In 1937, Pan- 
amanian participation was negligible, but 
by 1947 it had climbed to 4 percent and in 
the first 6 months of 1948 accounted for 
more than 9 percent of total vessel trans- 
its. This increase is largely attributable 
to the large number of tankers being 
placed under Panamanian registry— 
many of them owned by United States 
firms. If the vessels owned by Ameri- 
cans but under Panamian registry were 
added to American vessel transits, the 
recent increase in American participation 
in Suez Canal traffic would obviously be 
even more marked. 

The most striking development in the 
commodity traffic of the Canal in the 
quarter-century since the end of the first 
World War has been the increased move- 
ment of petroleum. Shipments of petro- 
leum rose from 6.2 percent of the total 
volume of commodity traffic in 1920 to 
18.5 percent in 1937 and 55.6 percent dur- 
ing the first half of 1948. Table 2 shows 
the volume of petroleum and dry-cargo 
shipments through the canal in the years 
under review. 

In the first half of 1948 northbound 
shipments of petroleum products totaling 
11,900,000 tons consisted of 42 percent 
crude oil, 32 percent fuel oil; the remain- 
der was in gasoline, paraffin oil, and other 
products. The data in table 2 indicate 
that in the first half of 1947 and 1948 
dry-cargo shipments had not regained 
their 1937 volume, and that only petro- 
leum shipments made the volume of total 
commodity shipments higher during the 
first half of 1948 than for a similar period 
in 1937. 

Most of this petroleum has been for use 
in Europe, although increased United 
States imports accounted for 7 percent of 
northbound petroleum traffic in the first 
6 months of 1948. The United States is 
expected to continue as a net importer 
of petroleum in 1949, after having as- 
sumed that position in foreign oil trade 
in 1948 for the first time since 1920-22. 

In general, Suez Canal traffic through 
the years has been characterized by 
northbound movements of low-value, 
high-volume cargoes of raw materials 
bound for the manufacturing centers of 
Europe and the United States, and south- 
bound movements of higher-value, lower- 
Volume cargoes of machinery and other 
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manufactures destined for regions east 
of the Canal. For example, in 1937 the 
volume of northbound shipments more 
than doubled the southbound volume. 
About 50 percent of the commodities 
(11,400,000 tons) in the northbound 
movement in 1937 consisted of agricul- 
tural products. In this same year, 6,500,- 
000 tons, or 63 percent of the commodities 
in the southbound movement, were proc- 
essed or manufactured goods. Both 
southbound and northbound traffic in the 
postwar period have retained their pre- 
war characteristics in the main, except 
that petroleum makes up a much greater 
relative share of northbound traffic. 


Suez as an Index of World 


Trade 


SUEZ CANAL traffic when analyzed can 
be a useful index of general world-trade 
conditions as well as activity in a par- 
ticular commodity or trade. For the 
years between the two World Wars it was 
possible to demonstrate graphically the 
close correlation between the fluctuations 
in the volume of world trade and the 
fluctuations in the volume of Suez Canal 
traffic. A graph of the level of Suez 
Canal activity between 1920 and 1938 
presents a fairly accurate picture of in- 
ternational trade activity in those vears. 

In the last several years petroleum 
shipments have bulked so large in Suez 
traffic that reports of total Suez com- 
modity movements give an overly opti- 
mistic imyresision of international trade 
activity. A more accurate impression 
emerges when one stops to consider that 
dry-cargo commodity traffic in the first 
6 months of 1948 was below the 1937 level, 
although total commodity traffic was 
considerably above 1937 levels because of 
heavy petroleum shipments. 

An examination of statistics of the 
commodity traffic of the Canal for the 
first half of 1948 reveals increased trad- 
ing in many commodities. In south- 
bound traffic, cement was very active 
with 244 times as much moving as ina 
similar period in 1947. Machinery ship- 
ments were up 50 percent over 1947 to 
total 426,000 tons. Shipments were par- 
ticularly heavy to the ports of the Persian 
Gulf, India, and Australia. Wrought- 
metal shipments increased 40 percent 
over the first half of 1947, owing to an 
increased demand from India, Indonesia, 
and the countries bordering on the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Heavy shipments of salt from Italy, 
Spain, and Tunisia caused this commod- 
ity to register a 70-percent increase. 
Shipments of cereals declined about 50 
percent below 1947 levels—this being at- 
tributed to the reduction in shipments of 
wheat and millet from the United States 
and Canada to India, Pakistan, and Cey- 
lon. Mineral and chemical fertilizer 
shipments dropped 43 percent as com- 


pared with the volume of these shipments 
for the first half of 1947, as a result of 
the total absence of shipments of phos- 
phates to Australia and a decrease in 
shipments of ammonium sulphate to 
China. Coal shipments increased more 
than five times over the corresponding 
figure for 1947 because of heavy ship- 
ments from the United States and Great 
Britain to Pakistan. In the northbound 
commodity traffic in the first half of 1948 
three large groups—cereals, petroleum, 
textiles and textile fibers—showed an in- 
crease over the 1947 volume. Larger 
shipments of grain from Australia, prin- 
cipally wheat, account for most of the 
increased traffic in cereals. Expansion in 
textiles and fibers was occasioned by 
large shipments of wool, cotton, and es- 
pecially jute. 


Administration of the Canal 


FOR MANY YEARS the Suez Canal has 
been operated on the principle of freedom 
of navigation for all vessels in war or 
peace, regardless of nationality. This 
principle was formalized in the Conven- 
tion of Constantinople, signed in 1888, 
which contains the clause that the Canal 
“shall always be free and open in time 
of war as in time of peace to every ves- 
sel of commerce or war without distinc- 
tion of flag.”” This principle has been 
tested a number of times. One such test 
occurred in 1905 when Russia’s Baltic 
fleet proceeded through the Canal to join 
the battle with the Japanese in the Pa- 
cific, and another in 1935, when Musso- 
lini sent his troops through the Canal to 
attack Ethiopia. In both instances there 
was considerable political pressure to 
prevent the use of the Canal, but the 
neutrality policy was maintained. 

Both World Wars, however, had a dis- 
astrous effect on Suez Canal traffic. In 
the 1914-1918 conflict German subma- 
rines sent most Allied shipping back to 
the Cape of Good Hope route. In World 
War II, German aerial bombs and water- 
mines put the Canal out of commission 
for protracted periods. It was not until 
1943, after the German collapse in Africa, 
that Allied convoys could again use the 
Canal safely. 

During 1948 the neutrality policy of the 
Canal was again under review as Egyp- 
tian authorities were detaining vessels 
and removing cargoes which they felt 
were destined for Israel. However, the 
recent settlement of the Palestinian con- 
flict, which had involved Egypt, may re- 
solve this situation, although there has 
been no official announcement to this 
effect. 

The Canal is administered by the 
Suez Canal Company, a corporation 
authorized by acts of the Egyptian 
Government of 1854-56 and 1866. The 
corporate office is in Egypt, the adminis- 
trative office in Paris. The company’s 
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cencession gave it the right to excavate 
the Canal as well as certain other privi- 
leges. The concession was to run for 99 
years starting from the day of the open- 
ing of the Canal (November 7, 1869)— 
thus terminating in 1968. 

The nominal capital of the Suez Canal 
Company at present is in the original 
figure of 200,000,000 francs. It was at 
first divided into 400,000 shares of 500 
francs each, issued at par. In 1924, the 
number of shares was doubled and their 
par value reduced to 250 francs each. 
The biggest single transaction in Suez 
shares occurred in 1875 when the British 
Government obtained 176,602 shares 
from the Viceroy of Egypt for about 
£4,000,000 sterling. These shares are 
still held by the British Government and 
constitute 44.1 percent of all shares is- 
sued. 

The division of profits, after certain 
statutory deductions, includes the dis- 
tribution of 15 percent of the net to the 
Egyptian Government, plus an annual 
sum of 300,000 Egyrtian pounds. Ten 
percent of the net is set aside for 
“founders” shares. The administrators 
receive 2 percent, a retirement fund of 
2 percent, and 71 percent of the net is 
distributed to shareholders. The com- 
pany has enjoyed many profitable divi- 
dend-paying years. 

The administration of the Suez Canal 
Company is carried on through a board 
of 32 members, of whom usually 19 are 
French, 2 Egyptian, 10 British, and 1 
from the Netherlands. Recently, for the 
first time, an American, Sommerville 
Pinkney Tuck, formerly American Am- 
bassador to Egypt, was appointed to the 
board. The personnel of the company 
is of many nationalities, with French 
citizens predominant in management. 
By an agreement of 1937, the company 
has undertaken to employ Egyptians to 
the extent of 33 percent of its permanent 
personnel. 


Future of the Canal 


THE EXACT CAPACITY of the Canal, 
in terms of the gross tons of ves- 
sels that could pass through in a 24- 
hour period, has not been determined, 
but its capacity has never been reached. 
Even with current peak traffic, ships are 
arriving at Port Said and Suez on an 
average of only one every 2 hours. Un- 
der present conditions of navigation 
ships could follow one another at less 
than quarter-hour intervals. 

The Suez Canal management is plan- 
ning certain improvements which will 
cut down passage time. A new 6-mile- 
long bypass canal is to be constructed 
about 30 miles from Port Said; this will 
facilitate the speed and safety of pas- 
sage of vessels going in opposite direc- 
tions. In addition, it has been decided 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium -__- France 
Canada Dollar 
Official. __- 
Free 
Ceylon. : Rupee _ - 
Czechoslovakia_- Koruna 
Denmark -__- Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
Official 
Free __ 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic_.- Peso 
Portugal a Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain. __- Peseta 
Straits Settlements _- Dollar 
Sweden , Krona 
Switzerland. _- Franc 


Pound 


United Kingdom 
: | 


Monetary unit 


A verage rate Latest 
available 
quotation, 

1947 1948 May 1949 June 14 
(annual) | (annual (monthly) 1949 ° 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2115 $3. 2108 
0228 0228 0228 - 0228 
1, 0218 1, 2% 
1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9200 . 9169 Y515 . 9525 
3012 - 3012 
0201 0201 0201 . 0201 
20865 2036 2085 - 2085 
. 0084 
2 0048 . 0047 . 0047 
2 0032 0081 . 0030 
. 3016 3017 3017 - 3017 
3776 3767 3761 . 3761 
3. 2229 43. 5048 3. WW05 3. ORO] 
2016 . 216 . 2016 . DB 
. 4972 . 4972 
0403 0402 .04°8 . 0403 
4.0074 4. O75 4.0075 4. 0075 
0913 5. 0913 enematcinn 
. 4721 . 4718 
2782 2782 2782 . 2782 
. 2336 2336 2336 233¢ 
4. 0286 4. 0313 4. 0504 4. 0290 


1 Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes”’ Account rate quotations available beginning Mar. 22. 1949 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


3 Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948 


4On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound 
$ Based on quotations through Dec. 17. 


NoTe.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning Jan. 24, 1949. 





to deepen the Canal by some 20 inches 
over the whole of its length in order to 
allow the passage of the latest tankers 
now being built with drafts of 35 feet, 
and to improve the steering of large 
vessels. This deepening is expected to 
take 4 or 5 years. Improvements to the 
harbor at Port Said are also planned. 
The program of improvements, however, 
remains subject to a concession for extra 
land from the Egyptian Government. 


Pipe Lines and the Canal 


THE FUTURE of the Canal will certainly 
be affected by the construction of the 
Trans-Arabian Oil Pipe Line and other 
projected Middle East pipe lines. These 
lines, when built, are expected to be able 
to move the bulk of the petroleum of the 
Persian Gulf area destined for the Medi- 
terranean. Pipe-line transport will ob- 
viate the 3,000-mile tanker haul from 
the Persian Gulf through the Suez to the 
Mediterranean. As north-bound petro- 
leum shipments originating in the Per- 





Cover Picture Copyrighted 


Foreicn Commerce WEEKLY desires 
to express to the San Francisco Chron- 
icle its appreciation of the permission 
granted for use of the copyrighted photo- 
graph appearing on the cover of this 
issue of our magazine. The copyright 
bears a 1949 date. 











sian Gulf made up more than half of the 
total Suez commodity traffic in the first 
6 months of 1948, and provided about 
half of total revenue, the construction of 
these pipe lines represents a_ serious 
threat to Suez Canal traffic in the future. 

A substantial ton-mile saving in trans- 
port costs of Middle Eastern petroleum 
is expected, when these pipe lines are 
completed. However, their construction 
involves considerable capital investment 
which must be amortized over the years. 
The Trans-Arabian Pipeline (TAP) is 
typical of the lines projected for the 
Middle East. This line (of which some 
145 miles have been laid) is to stretch 
1,100 miles from Abqaiq in Saudi Arabia 
to the Mediterranean, along a route al- 
ready surveyed. The line is expected to 
cost $200,000,000 and will require 260,000 
tons of steel. Construction of this and 
other similar lines has been delayed by 
many factors, including the lack of large- 
diameter pipe. Barring any unforeseen 
developments, many of the Middle East 
pipe lines should be completed within 3 
to 5 years. 

It is clear that the diversion of the 
Middle East petroleum traffic to pipe 
lines would be a great loss to the Suez 
Canal at this time. However, by the 
time these pipe lines are finished, traffic 
may be at least restored to prewar vOl- 
ume, which should make the transition 
somewhat easier, and the Canal will still 
remain a vital economic and strategic 
link between the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. 
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Unit quoted 


Country I'ype of exchange 


19 
(ann 


| 
' ' 
| Preferential 


Argentina Paper peso 3. 7% 
Ordinary 4. 2 
Auction 4.¢ 
Free market 4.0) 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 
Ditferential | 56. 05 
Curb | 64. 06 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 
Chile Peso Banking market | 
Free market | 47.95 
ek FD ee 31. 00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1.76 
Curb 2.17 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6. 26 
Controlled 5. 67 
Cuba re Free 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi 13.77 
cha 
Free 397. 47 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 
Curd 5.64 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 
Free 3. 31 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 
Free 12. 48 
Salvador Colon do 2. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 
Free 
Imports 1.90 
Other purposes 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 35 
1 Bolivia, curb rate for April Colombia, curb rate for 
April; Ecuador, free rate for February; Paraguay, free 
rate for April; Peru, free rate for March 
?January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 


average 
§ June to December 
‘No official quota 
For fiscal purposes 





ivailable since July 21, 1948 
f 7.85 pesos per US$1 or 


1 rate ol 


US$0.1274 per peso was established on May 25, 1949 

§' Exchange for certain purpose is obtained through 
the purchase and use of exchange certificates which 
during March were being quoted at an average rate of 


17.90 soles per dollar, or $0.0559 per sol 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 

Argenti Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rate wecording to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade re- 
mittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market 
Tate 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to 
the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 


is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of Anr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate The curb 
market is technically illega 

Brazil.— All remittances from Brazil are now made at 


the free-market rate, the offic 


ial rate and the special free- 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 


22, 1946, and Feb, 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, 
establiste1 a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on 
certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 


Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate | Latest available quotation 
| | Approxi- | 
| 1948 May mate 
., Rate | equivalent | Date 
| (annual 1949 U.S. | 
| | | currency | 
| | | | 1949 
3.73 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | May 31. 
4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 | . 2364 | Do 
4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 | Do. 
4. 36 4.81 4.81 | . 2079 | Do. 
42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 | May 4 
56. O5 56. 05 | 56. 05 0178 | Do. 
| 78.12] 192.00] 92.00 | 0109 Do. 
18.72 18. 72 18.72 | .0534 | June 3. 
| 43. 10 43.10 | 43.10 | . 0232 | June 1. 
| 59. 64 64.25 | 64.25 0156 | Do. 
31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1.76 1.96 1. 96 . 5102 May 2. 
1.77 1.85 1.96 | . 5102 | Do. 
22.68 1 2. 68 2. 93 . 3413 | Do. 
6. 60 7.76 7.85 - 1274 | May 3). 
5.67 5. 67 5. 67 | . 1764 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 | June 1 
13. 50 13. 3 13. 5 | .0741 | April 20. 
18. 05 117.35 | 17.35 . 0577 Do. 
2.04 > O04 2.04 . 4902 | June 1. 
6.98 | 47.97 .1253 | May 19. 
5, 00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 | May 31. 
6. 32 (Pee ye . 1379 Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 | . 3205 | April 28. 
3. 62 13.75 3.75 . 2666 | Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | April 21. 
13. 98 117.78 | §17.93 . 0558 | Do 
2. 50 2.50; 2.50 . 4000 | June 1. 
1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Do. 
1.90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
2. 03 2. 25 2. 25 4444 | Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 | Do 


transactions are effected at those rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at 
the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 per- 
cent temittances on account of capital may be made 
either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which 
special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject 
in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions 
are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and 
only in transactions specifically provided for may ex- 
change at the official rate be used for this purpose, All 
exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Pica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 

Eecuador.—‘‘Essential” imports are paid for at the 
oflicial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on imports permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import-permit charges and a 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import-permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate, 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
olficial rate 

Paraquay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 
the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at 
the free rate. 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions is effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 
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from 120 to 240 dinars ($2.40 to $4.80) per 
person daily; meals, 240 to 400 dinars ($4.80 
to $8) per person daily. 

Exhibitors and visitors may bring nego- 
tiable instruments, currency, etc., into Yugo- 
Slavia, as well as 500 dinars in denomina- 
tions not greater than 50 dinars. All money, 
drafts, travelers’ checks, and the like must 
be declared upon entry and again upon de- 
parture. 

An office of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Yugoslavia, the Official association of all 
Yugoslav business concerns, will be open at 
the Fair to assist exhibitors and buyers in 
exchanging information and concluding con- 
tracts with Yugoslav firms. Side trips by 
exhibitors to Yugoslav manufacturing plants 
may be arranged through the Chamber of 
Commerce by the Yugoslav Commercial 
Attaché. 

The Yugoslavia customs regulations pro- 
vide that goods will be cleared through the 
Yugoslav customs without an import license 
and free of customs duties for exhibit pur- 
poses at the Fair. 

U. S. export licensing regulations covering 
normal commercial shipments to Yugoslavia 
apply to shipments for exhibit purposes as 
well. Applications for the U. S. export li- 
lences covering exhibit material should be 
addressed to Miss Geraldine De Puy, Chief 
of Special Services Branch, Room 1015 T, 
Office of International Trade, Commerce De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C., for special 
handling. 


International Fair of Ghent— 
Belgian Autumn Fair 


The third International Fair of Ghent, 
which will be held from September 10 to 25, 
1949, will include and feature a National Ex- 
hibition built around the theme of “Mother 
and Child,” held under the auspices of Her 
Majesty Queen Elisabeth. It is intended to 
have a threefold purpose: philanthropic, 
educational, and economic. It aims to be 
of benefit to the United Nations Appeal for 
Children, it will provide a center of medical 
and social education, and will group exhibits 
of goods such as pharmaceutical products, 
medical and surgical equipment, toys and 
games, books, clothing, and cther products 
useful to the life and comfort of mother 
and child. 

Other sections of the fair will be devoted 
to exhibits of the following: food, furniture 
and decorations; building materials; jewelry: 
medical, chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts; mechanical equipment (machine tools, 
engines); crystal, porcelain, pottery, glass- 
ware, mirrors, art objects; leather products; 
heating, lighting and plumbing equipment; 
electrical apparatus (radio, photography, 
household appliances, clocks); agricultural 
machinery (horticultural, agricultural, and 
dairy equipment); office machines and sup- 


(Continued on p. 48) 





OXPLANATION OF RATES—Continued 


Uruquay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
on Aug. 11, 1948, after having been suspended since July 
24, 1947. 


Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either lega! or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. 
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FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 






(Continued from p. —) 


plies; textiles (raw materials, fabrics, and 
machines). 

Also, a group of miscellaneous articles in- 
cluding rubber goods, cork, toys, sport arti- 
cles, musical instruments, perfumery, and 
brushes will be exhibited. 

Persons interested in exhibiting at the 
Ghent Fair may obtain detailed informa- 
tion and necessary application forms from 
the Overseas Merchandise Mart, Inc., 1028 
Filbert Street, Philadelphia 7, or by address- 
ing a letter direct to the Foire Internationale 
de Gand, 15 Vlaanderenstraat, Ghent, Bel- 
gium. Also, the Commercial Counselor of 
the Belgian Embassy located at 2342 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 
advises that he has on hand complimentary 
passes entitling the bearer to free admis- 
sion to the Fair and other privileges, for dis- 
tribution to interested parties. 

Applications to exhibit should be sub- 
mitted by August 1, 1949, and the mounting 
of displays may begin within the 2 weeks 
preceding the opening date. 


International Trade Fairs 
and Exhibitions To Be Held 
in Belgium During Summer 


and Fall of 1949 


International trade fairs and exhibitions 
to be held in Belgium in the second half of 
1949 will include: 

Third International Trade Fair of Antwerp, 
from June 11 to 26. 

Third Exhibition of Food Industries, July 
9 to July 24. 

Fifth Industrial, Commercial, and Floral 
Fair of the Basse-Sambre, from August 20 
to 29, and— 

International Trade Fair of Ghent—Bel- 
gian autumn fuir—from September 10 to 25, 
1949. 





(Continued from p. 38) 


the first flight in Netherlands civil aviation 
history, when an aircraft took off from a pas- 
ture where Schiphol airport now stands and 
flew to London in the year 1920. The new 
Terminal Building will greatly assist in the 
handling of passengers, freight, and mail, and 
its completion is a significant step in the 
work of rebuilding the wartime-destroyed 
international airport of the Netherlands. 


Mexico-Acambaro Railway Line 
Converted to Standard Gage 


The conversion of the Mexico-Acambaro 
railway line of the Ferrocarriles Nacionales 
from narrow to standard gage has been com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately 19,000,000 
pesos, according to a report from the U. S. 
Embassy at Mexico City. Five new passenger 
trains witl: Diesel 2,700-horsepower engines 
and 400 freight and other cars have been 
allocated to the new standard-gage line. The 
first regular passenger train over the new 
line left Mexico City for Acambaro May 16, 
1949. Only a relatively small portion of Mex- 
ico’s railway system remains to be changed 
from narrow to standard gage. Work on the 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


President Issues Proclamation re Flaxseed Situation and Duty Rate 


The President on May 31 signed a 
proclamation declaring that the flaxseed 
searcity situation prevailing during the 
war and early postwar periods has ter- 
minated, says State Department press 
release No. 409. The effect of the proc- 
lamation will be to restore the duty on 
flaxseed to the rate of 50 cents per 
bushel, negotiated in the reciprocal trade 
agreements signed with Argentina and 
Uruguay on October 14, 1941, and July 
21, 1942, respectively. The 1930 Tariff 
Act rate was 65 cents per bushel. The 
agreements referred to carried a proviso 
to the effect that the normal rate would 
be 50 cents per bushel, but that until the 


thirtieth day following a proclamation 
by the President of the United States, 
after consultation with the respective 
foreign governments, declaring that the 
then-existing abnormal situation had 
terminated, a special rate of duty of 
3242 cents per bushel would be collected 
on flaxseed imported into the United 
States. 

As compared to the scarcity of both 
flaxseed and linseed oil existing at the 
time the agreements were negotiated, 
the United States now has a substantial 
surplus on hand from domestic ovro- 
duction. 

The 50-cent duty becomes effective on 
June 30, 1949. 





conversion of the Mexico-Puebla and the 
Puebla-Oaxaca lines to be begun in the near 
future should complete Mexico’s change-over 
to standard gage. 


Copenhagen To Modernize and 
Expand Its Telephone System 


Denmark's Government-controlled Kjob- 
enhavns Telefon Aktieselskab (KTAS—The 





Foreign Service Officers 
CLARENCE CHARLES BROOKS 


Clarence Charles Brooks, Counselor of Em- 
bassy for Economic Affairs at Rio de Janeiro, 
has been an officer of the Foreign Service 
since July 1939. 
He served at San- 
tiago, first as Com- 
mercial Attache, 
later as Second Sec- 
retary, and finally 
as First Secretary, 
from his commis- 
sioning until as- 
signed to his pres- 
ent post in April 
1945. 

Mr. Brooks was a 
member of the For- 
eign Service of 
the Department of 
Commerce from 
September 1921 
until July 1939, Brooks 
and during this 
period served consecutively as Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Buenos Aires and 
later at Santiago, Commercial Attaché at 
Montevideo, Chief of the Latin American 
Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, and Commercial Attaché 
at Bogota. 

A native of West Hoboken, New Jersey, Mr 
Brooks was educated in the public schools of 
Rutherford, New Jersey, and attended the 
University of Florida and Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Foreign Service. He served 
in the United States Army from 1917 until 
1920, and in 1920-21 was traveling sales man- 
ager for an American company in Central 
and South America 





Copenhagen Telephone Company, Ltd.) an- 
nounced on May 12, 1949, a proposal to in- 
crease its common stock by approximately 
20 percent, says a recent report from the 
American Embassy in Copenhagen. This 
capital increase has the approval of the Dan- 
ish Government under the terms of the con- 
cession to KTAS which stipulate that the 
State has the right to subscribe to 50 per- 
cent of the stock issue and to subscribe also 
to part of the remaining 50 percent in pro- 
portion to the state’s holding in the com- 
pany prior to the new issue. 

The new capital will be used for the re- 
newal and expansion of the network of cable, 
the expansion of the fully automatic tele- 
phone system, and the modernization of the 
telephone exchanges. 

It is estimated that this company has 60,- 
000 unfilled applications for telephone serv- 
ice. 


Thailand’s Telephone System 
Severely Overtaxed in 1948 


Faced with demands resulting from an in- 
flux of foreign business interests, from ex- 
panding domestic industries, and from a 
growing population, Thailand's (Siam's) 
telephone service was severely overtaxed in 
1948. Bangkok alone has an automatic dial 
service; its total capacity is approximately 
5,000 service lines. Other large urban cen- 
ters have limited switchboard equipment re- 
quiring manual operation. Communication 
throughout the country is limited largely to 
telegraphic or radiophone facilities. Such 
equipment was not equal to the task imposed 
upon it in 1948, and it was further subjected 
to disruptions resulting from civil disturb- 
ances. 

Although switchboard facilities were, and 
are still, inadequate to meet the demand, 
the most critical shortage appeared in out- 
door physical plants. Frayed lines, broken 
insulators, and faulty transformers resulted 
in frequent break-downs or static interfere 
ence. Deterioration and damage that oc- 
curred during the war years exacted a heavy 
toll in 1948. Although the Ministry of Com- 
munications plans to overhaul and extend 
communications facilities, the project will be 
expensive and, undoubtedly, will not come 
rapidly 
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